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A SYMPOSIUM ON PARTICIPATION OF THE FIELD WORKER 
IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


INTRODUCTION 


CARTER V. Goop 

University of Cincinnati 
Onr practice in the preparation of symposia is to have the participants 
discuss the same general topie, which means that considerable duplication 
is involved. The plan of the present symposium is different, in that it 
follows a rather definite pattern of sub-topies into which each author has 
fitted his contribution, although even here similar points of emphasis will 
e found in more than one discussion. 
In the beginning, it has seemed desirable to consider the nature of 
research and seientifie method as applied to edueational problems. Quite 
appropriately Gray points out that the steps in problem solving or good 
thinking are essentially the same, and urges that each investigational step 
or procedure be reeognized and evaluated in the light of its significance 
and relationship to the complete act of problem solving. 
Obviously, before, or along with, consideration of field problems which 
require investigation and of appropriate research methods, the previous 
traming of the worker should be given attention. Barr describes briefly 
certain methods commonly employed by higher institutions for the train- 
ing of research workers, with a somewhat fuller account of the plan used 
at the University of Wisconsin. Woody reports a special type of field 
course, sponsored by the University of Michigan, for professional growth 
ud for stimulating participation in scientifie study of instructional prob- 
ems on the part of workers who had recently been awarded. advanced 
Alexander stresses the need for better training of edueational 
ers in library procedure, a type of information and skill especially 
tant in the early stages of an investigation, and, for that matter, in 
tire problem-solving process. In this same connection, the reader’s 
on may be directed to the bibliography on the methodology of edu- 
| research, which was purposely held for one month, so as to appear 
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in the October number, because of its bearing on most of the problems 
discussed in the symposium. 

While the previous training of the would-be research worker is quit 
ipparently a fundamental matter, the direction and supervision of field 
researeh yy a competent expert seem ot probably equal importance, ( 


how research bureaus, especially those in state departments of edu 


cation, may encourage and guide appropriate problem solving among field 
workers. Charters analyzes the possible contribution and service ot! 
hivher institution in training for and in directing field research. 

llavine considered the characteristics of problem solving proced 
in edueation, the training of the worker, and the supervision and direetio 
of field researeh, there remain for analysis the important areas and prob 
lems which should be studied, and the appropriate investigational met 
ods to be used. Leonard presents a factual survey of the extent to whi 
teachers have participated in state-wide curriculum programs, and sug 
vests the values which may acerue to school system and to teacher fro 
such aetivity. Loomis defines the general field of curriculum resear 
and discusses the investigational methods to be used. Douglass analyzes 
the possibilities for investigation of instructional problems, with espe: 
emphasis on the curriculum, methods of teaching, and measurement 


resStlits 


With respeet to research methods which may be most appropriate! 
applied to field problems, the major procedures are here represent 
Sears discusses the survey method, with particular reference to 
school survey, in relation to the training and stimulation of field workers 
Brownell is frankly eritical of the procedures employed and the res 
reported in much of the so-called pseudo-research of late years, show 
fallacies due to over-emphasis on objectivity and controlled-group expe! 
mentation. Douglass, likewise, in the previously mentioned discussion o! 
instruetional problems, points out the limitations of certain researc 
methods, in particular survey and experimental proceedures. TH. G. G 
analyzes procedures essential to sound historical researeh, and suggests 
problems which should be investigated by this method. Loomis, als 
his discussion of the curriculum, shows how historical and experime 
methods of investigation may be applied to this area. 

No further attempt will be made, and space is not available, to s 
marize this symposium, except as additional comment is made in 
editorial columns of this issue, since the various discussions repres 


eomponent parts oft a reasonably well-rounded and unified whole, rat 


than greatly overlapping treatments of the same topie. 
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{ SYMPOSIUM 


A NEGLECTED PHASE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


J. STANLEY Gray 
University Pittsh rah 


sual survey of the literature in education gives one the Impression 
dueational research is usually interpreted to mean the process of 
ng data by survey or by experiment. Does this mean that the 
retation of data, though Important, is not to be classified as re 

Are advanced degrees to be granted only for fact finding? The 


r recently heard two prominent educators discussing whether or not 


Dewey had ever done any research in edueation. It would seem 
Vy appropriate, therefore, to raise the question again: What is 
tional researeh ?! 
| solving this problem (whieh does not se m to lend itself to the LIN¢ 
ey or experimental procedure), the writer will attempt to establish 
esis that edueational progress is aecomplished by the process of 
ov « lueational problems ; and that the steps ot edueational researeh 
ndamentally identical with the steps of problem solving. There is 
snifieant difference between the complete act of thought. as analyzed 
1 wey, and the complete act of educational research, The eriterion 
esearch Is whether or not some contribution is made to one or more 
solution steps in any proble m significant in edueational procress 
ilvsis of the steps of problem solving will make this thesis mor 
The probl m. Dewey SUVS there be no thinkir without 
| diffieulty.”’ The individual must face a situation for which he has 
quate ready response, Thinking eannot take place without cause 
blem constitutes the prerequisite for thinking. Of course, the mere 
ce ota problem does not guarantee ipso facto that thinkine behavior 


performed. ) 


iter is not unaw: f tl ves I SS 
s problem. However, he is w le t Sion Sal 
pes esent in rm | 
lueational progress. In t rest 
ed as research in most « ssif / / ( 
May, June, i951 
\ hin Wee Th nh revised I I ( 
lowing analvsis is after that of Dewev, although 1 e ol 
s been emploved. The writer understands thinking to be a t pe of language 
nh whe h the indivi lunl atten pts t ‘ si | cs 
ll presented by Weiss, A. P. Theoretical B sor ll Behavior, Adams 
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In educational research, there must always be a problem. The process 
of discovering and defining problems (i.e., of isolating them by langusg 
deseription) may involve elaborate and detailed research procedure. 0, 
example, it may be quite obvious that teachers are not adequately trained 
in a certain teachers’ college, but to find the specific problems whieh co: 
stitute this more evident difficulty may require considerable researeh and 
investigation. The school survey is usually for the purpose of revealing 
specifie problems within an educational system. <A check is made of thy 
various phases of the edueational proeess to discover inadequacies 
‘felt difficulties. ”’ 

The individual who isolates and earefully describes the unsolved pro! 
lems within a given area of edueational endeavor has really done edue 
tienal research and should receive credit for the same. While he has yx 
formed only one step of the complete aet of research, it is an essential ste 
and, if eredibly done, promotes the progress of edueation.* 

2. The data.—Problems ean be isolated and deseribed, but they cannot 
be understood adequately enough for solution until data have been c 
lected coneerning them. This is an important step in reflective thinking 
and edueational research alike. It performs a dichotomous function: t! 
problem is more adequately deseribed (step | ; and solutions are Stig 
gested step 3). It rounds out the preceding step and leads into the next 
one, In naive thinking and careless research, this step is often incon 
pletely performed. Time is thus lost in testing out hypotheses whi 
would be immediately discarded if adequate information were secur 
about the problem. Careful research technique demands that this st: 
be adequately performed before subsequent steps are attempted. Litt) 
ean be accomplished in solution-procedure until thorough knowledge is 
gained about the problem. In educational research, the process of collec 
ing data may consist of library work, of further survey, of experimen! 
investigation, of questionnaire study, ete. In faet, an entire piece of 
search may be, and often is, limited to the collection of data on a | 


ticular problem or group of problems. 


‘It should be noted that in the performance of any one of the steps in the 


plete act of research, incidental proble ms mav arise which involve all the steps 


complete act in their solution For example, in making a school survey (which n 
to reveal problems or to amass data concerning problems . the minor problem of Se 
ing what tests to use arises. To solve this problem, data are collected, hypotheses 


formed, evaluations are made both subjectively and objectively, and implication 
developed as the battery of tests is chosen. A minor problem is thus « ompletely s 
in the process of performing a single step in the solution of a major problem, 


. 
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MESS iould be emphasized, however, that the collection of data usually 
xt tutes only one step in the complete act of research. Edueational 
Mon ch in America now seems to be at this stage of development. We 
facts without knowing why. We consider that the job is finished 

col we accumulate a mass of information. Unquestionably, very exeel- 
and ork is being done at this level, but it should be considered as only 
ling tep in the complete act of research. Problems of educational progress 


« not often solved by the mere process of collecting information about 


The hypothesis—This is quite definitely a theoretical (language 
FO ption) step in research and thinking procedure. After the problem 

- fined and the data secured, the next step is to formulate or deseribe 
in most probable solution (which may already have been suggested by 
am ata). It is essentially a plan of how to proceed further. It is a 

ve statement of the conditions which will probably constitute the 
ra rvat . on. No complete act of research can be performed without this step. 
ee Vhether the laboratory technician approves of ‘‘arm chair proeedure”’ 
KI it, he eannot complete his research without it. He must temporarily 

a theorist. 
Experience in educational research indicates that the hypothesis 
a d be stated very carefully. It should be detailed and specific. Only 
+; » doing, can the next step be performed adequately. 

: t The cvaluation.—This step is closely associated with the last one 
oe s likewise theoretical. After the hy pothesis has been stated, it must 
a e evaluated in terms of the data already secured. The suggested 

on must then be applied te the problem situation by language de- 
ae on (sometimes called imagination) and a prediction made as to 

will work.® This is an attempt to ‘*foresee’” how suecessful the 

esis will be when actually tried out. It is a viearious test of the 
USIS, 
minor problems sometimes are apparently solved by the cellecting-data 
or exan | le, the problem of whether or not the children in X sehool system 
nition’s norm in algebra can be solved by administering standardized 
this is only the first step of the more inclusive and significant problem 
ise ildren can be taught algebra more effectively The testing research 
evealed whether or not 4 prol lem exists. The solution of prol lems of 
hal provress involves not one Step, but all steps of the e« mplete act of research, 
ra sf rediction’’ is here used in a pure ly objective sense See Gray, ei 
‘A Behavioristic Interpretation ot Int llige nee,’*’ Psychological Revieu 


-), pp. 271-78. 


‘ 
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) It is obvious that if the suggested solution will not solve the prol 
it is then necessary to return to the third step and formulate a ne 


hy pothesis, Thus there may be a long interval of time ck voted to thes 


two steps after the data are collected and before any tests are made. 
a sort of language trial and error procedure. Time spent in the eare 
formulation of possible hypotheses and their eritieal evaluation will ) 
vent much greater delay and more costly errors at later stages of 
research proc dure. If the scientist performs his *‘arm ehair” steps 
quately, the function of his laboratory procedure will be clearer 
more easily performed. 

Now, what about the work of those who take the problems which ot 
have diseovered, the data which ethers have collected, the hy pot CSOs 
which others have formulated, and then eonfine their own activil 
the evaluation of these hypotheses? Can this properly be designat: 
research? Evicde ntlhs it is as mueh a part of the complete act of resi 
as any of the other steps. It necessitates no less ability, no less trai 
and no less knowledge to evaluate a hypothesis on the language level | 
it does to test it later on ina laboratory. live stigation earried on : 
‘‘arm chair’’ stage of research is no less research than that earried 0} 
any other stage. However, entirely too much theoretical evaluatio 
done without adequate knowledge and understanding of the other st 
of the compl te act of research Obviously, it is impossible to eva 
properly an hypothesis without understanding all the available data « 
cerning the problem. The criticism of inadequate theorizing is eomplet: ’ 
justified. Like any of the other steps improperly performed, it shoul 
he designated as research. 

» The objective test’—When an hypothesis has been formu 
which stands the eritieal evaluation of a language comps rison wit 
available data, the next step Is to test it out objectively If human 
dietive ability were infallible, this step would be unnecessary. Hows 
beeause our thinking is subject to error, it is essential that a more re 
evaluation be made. In a sense, this is a continuation of step 4 


hypothesis is being further evaluated. However, step + consists ent 


of language behavior (thinking) and is therefore subjeetive, while st 
isan objective evaluation. In one ease there is an actual te st. whil 


other there is only an imagined test. Step 4 is theoretical. Step 


The term ‘‘objective test’’ is here used in a broader sense than in the 


atie l literature It reters to any ob leetive method of checking on the t 


| 
falsity fa hypothet solution. 
4, 
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ve and verifiable procedure. In another sense this step is a con- 
tion of the data collecting process of step 2. Certainly new data are 
dl step 2, however, Is a pre-hy pothesis step and is necessarily 
| and preliminary. Its procedure is directed by the problem. It 
areh for a solution. Step 5 is directed by the hypothesis and is 
and specific. It isa search for the proof of a solution, 
etive analysis indieates that this step constitutes the distinguish 
ference between philosophy and science. The scientist objectively 
is hvpotheses while the philosopher does not. Otherwise, philosophi- 
nking and seientifie thinking e¢annot be distinguishes d. All the other 
the complete act of thinking are identical for both philosophy 
cienee. While it is true that the typieal scientist usually limits his 
? 10 problems which ean be tested and the typical philosopher 
»such restraint, the behavior of accurate thinking is no different 
field of philosophy than in the field of science. Philosophy is objee- 
lefined as the language description of causal relationships which 
st between sensory data, while science is the objective technique 
ting the accuraey of these descriptions. Philosophy is therefore 
oven with seience, and the present writer can discern no value in 
their respective merits. The philosopher who tests his econelu 
becomes a scientist, and the scientist who does not test his econelu 
sa philosopher. 
methods of testing vary, of course, with the type of problem. 
ted instruments may be used for observation im sifu, laboratory 
may be ley ised to control vari ibles, surveys Mma\ be conducted, 
‘al analysis may be employed, historical investigations may be 
ete. The adequaey of objective tests for evaluating hypotheses in 
on is obviously much inferior to that in the more basie sciences, 
re difficult to control the variables. However, a part of research 
for this step is to learn the better methods of testing and their 
tious. Edueational research is in dire need of more objective and 
laquate methods of testing our ereat mass of unproven theories, 
+, 4 and 5 constitute a trial and error procedure which may he 
mans times in the process of solving a problem. An Th pothesis 
tluated by subjective procedure (step 4) and if it survives this 
next subje ected to objective evaluation (step 5). If these evalua 
dicate that the hypothesis does not constitute the solution. the 


re must be performed all over again with a new hypothesis. It 


he necessary to vo back to step ? and colleet more data concern 
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ing the problem. But note that these trial and error processes constit ut 
research even though the solution is not found. Those who discover w 
will no? solve a problem have contributed to its solution. Such evidence 
becomes data then for subsequent attempts. 

6. The conclusion.—A very essential step in both problem solving 
and edueational research is the process of drawing conclusions and for 
mulating or substantiating generalizations.* The problem has now bee 
solved but it has not vet been interpreted. Its meaning has not vet bee 
explained. To do this, necessitates analysis and familiarity with th 
whole field of education. It necessitates as much ability, as mueh tim 
and as much language reaction (thinking) as does any of the other steps 
in the complete act of researeh. 

The conelusion may be merely the further substantiation of a gener: 
zation which has long ago been stated. In that case, the investigation 
just additional proof of what is already inadequately known. If the r 
search is in a new field, the conelusion may even be suspended unt 
further investigation permits the formulation of a more intelligent ge 
eralization. However, if the individual has the ability and devotes suf 
cient time to this step, he will usually be able to state a tentative genera 
zation (which may stimulate further research) or revise an old on 
Kdueational research is too often left dangling. It is not tied in wit 
other investigation. If someone else does not analyze and elassify it, sv 
researeh is lost as far as educational progress is concerned. The usefulness 
and significance of an investigation are certainly of sufficient importa: 
to justify more attention than they sometimes receive, Of what valu 
research unless someone explains its meaning and interprets it In the lig 
of other phases of educational progress? Research is not completed unt 
it is interpreted and elassified. 

The research activities of some individuals are wisely limited to this 
step of the complete act of research. It is at this level where Dewey 
made his outstanding contribution. Others have likewise taken res¢ 
findings (which were originally released as meaningless facts) and int 
preted them for further use. Some of our educational thinkers have « 
into other fields (sociology, psychology, phy slology, biology, ( 


for research findings which could be interpreted and made contrib 


* The writer understands a generalization to be a language description of the 
mon characteristic or characteristies of a classifiention For example, ** Mam: 
animal reproduction takes place within the body of a female,’’ is a general 
which deseribes a common charneteristic of a classification of organisms. To gene 


is to describe an element which is identical in all members of a classifieation. 
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«ational progress. They have thus formulated generalizations which 
idely affected edueational proceedure. 
wever, this step of educational research has been greatly neglected 
we consider the vast number of meaningless facts which are con- 
pouring out from our research laboratories. Perhaps we do not 
more interpreters of edueational research, but certainly we need 
who have interpretative ability and are sufficiently familiar with 
rch data to enable them to generalize intelligently. There is no value 
‘ing generalizations which are inconsistent with part of the avail- 
data. Research results must be interpreted, but by those who are 
nted with all the data. Edueational interpreters must be trained 
qualified for their work if they are to perform real research. 

With this hasty review of the various steps in the complete act of 
search.” it now becomes evident (1) that there are many types of re 
: 2) that they may not all be performed by the same individual or 

n the same institution, and (3) that since they are all essential in 
tional progress, one cannot properly be designated as more essential 
another. A well balaneed research program includes all of these 
st s part of a codrdinated whole. Those individuals who have greater 
and more interest in one or more types of research may profitably 
their activities accordingly, but their results must then be unified 
the results of other specialists if educational problems are to be 
ote ly solved. 
Without question, educators have over-cmphasized those predomi- 
manual steps of the complete act of research (data collecting and 
e testing) and have neglected those predominantly thinking steps 
lating and evaluating hypotheses and interpreting data). As a 
much researeh has been foolishly pertormed and many data yet 


ina meaningless and therefore useless state. We have been careful 


training of data collectors and negligent in our training of eduea- 
inkers. We have ignored the faet that educational progress can 

t only from the adequate performance of a// the steps in the complete 
research. We have tried to make edueation a pure seience instead 


pplied seienee whieh it is. The reason is not hard to find. Edu 


lv. the s lution of all eduet tional prot le nis will not follow the sequence 


s nere tlined. Pe haps some stens mav he partly omitted and others com 
solution of peculia pp ihlems. The above analvsis is of the typical prob 
s the procedure usually followed when edueational problems are solved and 


ise in educational progress, 


‘ 
this 
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eators are so over-zealous to become *‘scientifie’’ and objective that 
have ignored the faet that there is no less need for thinking in sei 
than in philosophy. When research procedure neglects theoretical eva 
tion and interpretation, it is only partly seientifie. 

Kdueational progress cannot take place when educational prob! 
are only partly solved. We must have halanced and integrated rese: 


programs if we are to achieve optimum educational progress. 


THE TRAINING OF RESEARCH WORKERS* 


A. S. BARR 
Universitu of Wisconsin 


Miss Helen Walker’ in a paper on ** Problems in the Training of 


seareh Workers”’* read before the 1932 meeting of this assoelation, 
tracing the rapid cl velopment of research in edueation, emp! asized 1 
three following facts: (1) There are many persons engaged in resea! 
who for one reason or another should not be engaged in researeh ; (2 
time has come when we should be more eritical of research teehnig 
and (3) the chief challenge to research teachers is not to produce v 
computers but to Improve the logic which into researeh. shi 
like to accept these three suggestions as a point of departure in my) 
discussion and continue by calling attention to certain problems of 
riculum and methods in the training of research workers. 

Turning first to certain problems of curriculum construction, 
research teachers have a general notion of the field to be covered, | 
pect that some systematic study of the kinds of researeh perform 
researeh work rs Is needed, If the activity or job analysis approa 
emploved in making sueh an investigation, we should expeet ultim 
some sort of a elassified list of research problems (past, present, 
future), the kinds of jobs or types of research activities to be pel fori 
and the abilities, knowledges, skills attitudes, and ideals neeessar 
the sueecessful performance of these activities. believe that res 
teachers need this information. In general, it has always seemed t 
that professors of edueation were much more willing to apply the the 


ana practices of education to others than to their own actiy ithe Ss. | by 
|’ per re hefore the Felbr Mury, of the Ameriean Edu 


Problems in the Training of Research Workers, 


of Educational Research, XNVI (February, 1955), pp. 442-448. 
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techniques of curriculum construction should be applied in the 
» of research workers. 

this connection | would like to remind workers in this field that 
re both producers and consumers of research. I have been par- 
MMs 1\ interested in the ordinary worker and consumer of research. 
\\ there is no field of human endeavor more in need of trained experts 
e field of edueation, it has always seemed to me that a great service 
he rendered the profession by some sort of a program meant to 
veneral level of technical understanding of the ordinary worker. 
i have in mind formal classroom investigations, however desirable 
ay be, but informal scientific thinking about the everyday prob 
f teaching, supervision, and administration. I think the point that 
“ | ein mind ean best be illustrated by reference to the field of measure- 
The earlier emphasis in this field was upon standardized tests and 
ng deviees; more recently the emphasis has shifted to informal 
nd measuring instruments and the education of teachers to con- 
their own measuring devices. Something of the same sort appears 

le in the field of scientific thinking. 
 irning now to certain problems of method in the training of research 
rs. | should like to call attention to the fact that there are three 


ls commonly employed in training research workers: (1) the sem- 


courses in the methodology of educational researeh; and (3) 
al research, I SUP pose, that to get any sort of a basis for judging 
tive merits of these three methods of training research workers, 
should reeall the three fundamental modes of learning to which ref- 
sso frequently made, namely, observation, doing, and verbal com 
tion. As we all know, there is much difference of opinion among 
nalists as to the relative merits of these three fundamental modes 
ing. In secondary school serence there is, for example, a movement 
lant the traditional laboratory, where one learns by doing, with 
monstration and visual aids. I rather doubt that this method is 
| iarly applicable to the training of research workers in edueation 
those instances in which elaborat equipment is involved, The 
as L understand it, purports to train research workers primarily 
marizine the researches of others relating to seleeted problems. 
think, ean be taken as a kind of indireet observation. Then. too. 
that some seminars provide students with opportunities to do 
al research under direction as do researeh courses. This 1 under- 


» be learning by doing. The regularly constituted courses in the 
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methodology of research, insofar as | have come in contact with t! 
appear to employ largely verbal methods of instruction. Without at 
tempting to eritieize current practice, | should like to report briefly upor 
a method of teaching employed in an introductory course in the method 
ology of educational research offered at the University of Wisconsin in 
whieh some attempt is made to employ these three fundamental modes o! 
learning in the training of research workers. The course is built around 
learning-by-doing in which the student is engaged in actual researeh wit 
his attention definitely directed toward research methods. After two or 
three introductory discussions of the methodology of educational researe 
the class chooses a group project. If time permits, each individual may 
do likewise. The choice of the problem is made by the class as a whole and 
is accompanied by a discussion of some of the echaracteristies of fund 
mental research. Some effort is exerted toward choosing a problem « 
fundamental importance. Having chosen a problem, the class then pro 
ceeds to review previous investigations with the purpose of further defi 
ing the problem, developing a procedure, choosing or construeting dat: 
gathering devices, making the necessary analyses, and drawing definal 
conclusions. Each prey iOUS Investigation is made the object of a rigorous 
class exercise in analysis. Following the study of previous investigations 
the class then develops, under direction, its own procedure for studying 
the problem chosen for investigation, collects is own data, makes the ne 
essary analyses, and prepares a formal report. A point is made throug 
| out the discussion that the project chosen for investigation is not a p 
project, but a work project to be judged by the standards employed 
: evaluating the products of other research workers. The class diseuss 
of each phase of the work as it develops is supplemented by a considera! 
amount of definitely assigned reading undertaken to answer speeifie ques 
tions arising from an attempt to do actual research. While I am not 
' position to report experimental evidence as to the effeetiveness of | 
procedure, it appears, on the whole, to be relatively effective. 

The course here described is the fourth unit of a four-unit intro: 
tion to the problems and methods of educational research required o1 
vraduate students in edueation in the first vear of their graduate w 
at the University of Wisconsin. The four units, enumerated in the orde: 
in which they are offered, are: (1) problems; (2) statisties; (3) me 
urement; and (4) the methodology of educational research. Offere 
this fashion, it is hoped that this course may be of value to both the 


dueers and consumers of researeh, By the nature of the course its con! 
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ted to the more general and elementary aspects of research; it in 
nner supersedes the traditional seminars in edueation taught by 
duals who are specialists in the techniques of research peculiar to 
several fields of specialization ; these more advanced and specialized 
ents of research appear particularly desirable for the training of 
cers of research. 
thinking about the training of research workers, it seems perfectly 
to me that there are great individual differences in the produets of 
reh teachers and institutions. This is due partly to the selection of 
nts, to differences in standards, to differences in objectives, and to 
renees in methods of training. Some institutions and individual re- 
teachers, notwithstanding a multitude of conditioning factors, 
nown to turn out students who have acquired the secientifie attitude 
o do engage In quality research, and some do not. I believe that 
bservation is a common one well founded in the facets of contempo- 
dueation. In the light of these differences in the training products 
ustitutions and individual research teachers, I believe that steps 
i be taken to evaluate and improve the training products of research 
ers and institutions. If such an evaluation is undertaken, I think it 
d be remembered, however, that not all students of research are re- 
specialists ; some prefer to apply the techniques of research to their 


eryday problems of teaching, supervision, and administration. 


STIMULATING INSTRUCTIONAL RESEARCH IN MICHIGAN 
SCHOOLS 


CLIFFORD Woopy 
University of Michiagar 


hundred sixty three superintendents of schools, principals, and 


ervisors in the state of Michigan were actively engaged during the 


) school year in the intensive study of some instructional problem. 
mpetus to this intensive study was a new type of field course inaug- 
land eondueted by selected members of the staff of the Sehool of 


tion of the University of Michigan. 


NATURE OF THE COURSE 
s new course represented an effort of the School of Edueation to 
ate with the educational leaders of the state in studying certain of 


blems whieh confronted them. The course, intended for in-service 
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training, was designed to appeal primarily to those administrative 
supervisory officials having advanced degrees from the University 
Michigan or other similar institutions of higher learning, although ind 
viduals serving in administrative or supervisory capacities, who were 
vraduates of standard colleges and universities but who had not received 
advanced dewrees, were admitted. In one way the course represented a: 
effort of the School of Education to re-new contacts with the school me 
and women of the state who in years past had taken advanced degrees, 
to confer with them concerning reeent contributions of researeh, and t 


promote and cooperate in the seientifie study of selected problems. 


SELECTION OF THE PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 

The selection of the probl ms tor study, us intimated in the previow 
section, Was a codperative enterprise. The Dean of the School of Edueat 
first canvassed his staff concerning its idea of the problems whieh should 
he studied and concerning its willingness to participate in directing giver 
mnvestivations Ile then submitted the list of problems thus secured t 
representative field workers with the request that they check the ones 
ich seemed most desirable. They were urged to submit any othe! 
sroblems which appeared more challenging and in more urgent need 0! 
solution than those listed The staff of the School of Edueation, in t 
ivlt of the response by the field workers, made the final deeision on t! 
problems to be studied. This method of seleetion was vital to the success 
of the venture, for it guaranteed that the toples to be considered ce 
sroblems upon which the field workers desired expert assistance ; 


that the instruetors were willing to render the service desired. 


rik UNITS OF INSTRUCTION 


our problems seemed to be outstanding in the responses of the fir 
workers: low achievement in reading, conduct problems of pupils, tea: 
ing of dull normal ppl pils, and extra-currieular activities. On the bas 
of these problems, mimeographed m moeraphs of instruetion were | 


pared on the following topics by the staff members whose names ap)» 


mn parentheses attel each title. 
Conia | The Improvement of Reading in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools Woody and Keel r 
Unit IL. The Diagnosis of Behavior Problems (Trow and Olson 


Unit ILL. The Technique of Instruction for Slow Normal Pupils 
Schorling and Curtis). 

Unit LV. The Appraisal and Redirection of Extra-Curricular Ae 
tivities (Davis and Johnston). 


J 
‘ 
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instruetors cooperated in planning the units. They developed a 

m outline and kept constantly in mind that the key note of the 
inits was adapting instruction to the needs of the pupils. Every 
t was made to haye unity in the development of the monographs. In 
monograph, attempts were made to set forth the philosophy under 
the proper treatment of the problem involved, a summary of recent 
s, review of methods and techniques employed in studying the prob 
riefs of recent pertinent investigations, and detailed assignments in 
methods of studying different aspects of the problems were pre 
d. It may be said that the diseussion of the philosophy, techniques, 
if pertinent research was simply preparing the seed-bed for the re 


projects outlined in the assignment. 


MONOGRAPIL ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


\ brief deseription of the contents of one of the monographs will be 


sented, in order to illustrate how the stage was set for training and 


pation in study and researeh on various aspects of the problem of 
provement of instruction in reading in the elementary and second 
wol. The writer’s greater familiarity with this unit, since it was 
red and taught by L. W. Keeler and himself, is the only excuse tor 
bing this monograph rather than one of the other units. 
‘he monograph in reading, a ninety-seven page document, consisted 
¢ following eight chapters and an extensive appendix : 
1. Aims in Reading and Activities for Realizing Them, 
Il. Modern Trends in the Teaching of Reading. 
HI. Diagnostic and Remedial Instruction in Reading 
IV. Reading Readiness. 
V. Assignments and Research Projects. 
VI. Briefs of Selected Articles. 
VIL. Seleeted Reading Tests. 
Selected Bibliography. 
Appendix 
contents of the different chapters all port dl to the improvement 
truction and paved the Was for the researeh projects suggested in 
‘ignment. The first two chapters dealt with the current philosophy 
cory underlying the teaching of reading, on the assumption that 
erintendent, principal, or supervisor intent on a program of im 
ent in the teaching of reading must have a definite and clean-cut 
tion of the values whieh should be emphasized In a modern pro- 
instruction in the subject. The writers of the monograph em 


lly stressed the point that any efforts at diagnostic and remedial 
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instruction must be made in the light of accepted current trends in thy 
teaching of reading, and presented specifie criteria by which the prog) 
of instruction in any unit could be inventoried and evaluated. 

(Chapter III, with its emphasis on the fact that diagnostic and reny 
dial instruction is merely good instruction, sets forth how the physica 
mental, social, educational, and emotional equipment of the child, th: 
general nature of the subject matter to be taught, and the nature of thy 
method of teaching employed may interfere with successful achievement 
in reading; and presents for a given pupil a detailed program of ren, 
dial instruction, based upon the results obtained from the application o/ 
the blank reproduced in the appendix for making a case study of a pup 
having difficulty in reading. The need for an intensive study of th: 
learner in terms of psychological principles and modern trends 
vividly portrayed. 

Chapter IV, representing an attempt to capitalize on both the interest 
of the field workers and of the writer in the problem of reading readiness 
sets the stage for investigations of this aspect of the subjeet by discussi: 
of the following topics; the assumptions underlying learning, one of whi 
is the concept of readiness for learning, mental factors constituting rea 
ing readiness on the part of the child, the reading capital of a six veat 
child, tests for determining reading readiness and an analysis of all | 
abilities stressed in them, and opportunities for investigation of the rea 
ness phase of the reading problem. The authors took special pains | 
stress this last topic, since the writer had prepared in temporary fo! 
various types of reading readiness tests and was anxious to secure 
operation in trying out his tests. 

These first four chapters, as should be clear to the reader, were mer 
preparatory to Chapter V, in which the assignments for the course w: 
made. Sinee but limited library facilities were available and since | 
instructors had oaly a single four-hour period in which to set up the 
search projects, the assignments of the investigations to be undert: 
had to be very definite and detaiied. Sinee the nature of the assignmen! 
plays such a vital part in promoting an understanding of the trai 
given and of the participation in the research undertaken, selected p 


from the monograph are quoted. 


ASSIGN MENTS 
I. GeNeERAL ASSIGNMENT 
(a) Each individual taking this unit must prepare a short assiz 
ment. The nature and length of the assignment must be « 
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tioned by the size of the sehool under consideration and the 

amount of work involved. Some typical assignments are outlined. 

(1) Case study reports in which the administrative or super- 
visory officer analyzes and synthesizes the ease study of a 
pair of poor and good readers made by each teacher in the 
building. The administrator or supervisor is to direct the 
teachers in their making of the case studies. The outline for 
the diagnosis of difficulties in reading and the reading study 
inventory may be used with a battery of mental and reading 
tests. 

(2) Testing program in which reading readiness test is given to 
a class in the primary grades and a comparison of the results 
made with achievement in reading or with scores on stand- 
ardized tests. 

3) Colleetion, summarization, and interpretation of facts for 
one building concerning reading practices. 

$) Collection, summarization, and interpretation of faets from 
teachers and pupils concerning the use of books and libraries. 

4) Colleetion and analysis of the devices used by teachers for 
remedial instruction in reading. 

(6) Applheation of the Inquiry on Reading Creed to the teachers 
in the various grades in a school system. To have value the 
tests should be given to approximately twenty teachers in 
each grade. A medium-sized city will have sufficient teach- 
ers, but several of the smaller cities may well combine to get 
significant results. The report should contain the tabulated 
data and show how the results were used for the improvement 
of instruction in the units under consideration. 

i) The use of the score ecard for rhythm in the primary grades 
in connection with other measures of achievement in reading 
will make a very satisfactory report. In the report should be 
a discussion of the value of the score card, suggestion for its 
use and for its improvement. 

8) Case studies showing an account of the diagnosis and modi- 
fication of instruction in reading to meet the needs of chil 
dren with defective vision, hearing or speech. Those choos 
ing this report should select pupils attending the publie 


schools, not those attending special schools or special classes. 


TERM Report 
A term report dealing with some aspect of the materials cov- 
ered by one of the four units is required of each student. This 
term report is in addition to the report to be made by all on each 
of the four units. However, so far as the unit on Improvement 
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of Reading is concerned, those preferring to elaborate the topic 

of the general assignment may do so. A few suggestions of topics 

suitable for term reports are listed below. 

|. The extension of any of the topics mentioned under the g 
eral assignment. When sach a topie is chosen it must ineluc 
more pupils and more tests or more buildings. 


2. The administration of a battery of reading tests to at least 
three classes and presentation of the tabulated and interpreted 
results with an account of vour efforts to use the results of thy 
tests for the improvement of instruction in reading. 
' 4. Complete summarization of the data on reading practices ob 
tained in a medium sized school system or its equivalent. | 
a large system the work may be divided into distinet parts 
one may summarize and interpret the data on subjeet-matte: 
one the data on methods or on such divisions as are agree 
upon. While a number of individuals would be working o1 
a general term report, each will have his specifie assignment 
A number of individuals from the smaller cities may agre« 
vive the inquiry form and similarly divide the task of pri 
paring the final report. 
t+. The administering of reading readiness tests to a number \ 
pupils in the various grades and determining the relations 
of success on the tests as to quality of achievement in readi 
intelligence, or other similar ratings. In addition to the rea 
ing readiness tests listed in this bulletin the instructors | 
this unit are very much interested in standardizing anot! 
type of reading readiness test. Woodys and students in ‘ 
seminar in elementary edueation have been working on it 
a vear or so. It is an individual test and requires appro 
mately 20 minutes per pupil for administration. The givir 
of this new reading readiness test along with other measures 
of reading readiness or achievement will make the basis fo 
satisfactory term report. Your codéperation in administering 
this new test is solicited even though vou may not desir 
use the results for vour term report. If each one taking t 
course can ask each teacher in the primary grades to adn 
ister the test to six pupils, the Bureau can determine the wor 
of the proposed test. The administration of this test to 1 
pupils in three grades and a tabulation and summarization 
the results, reactions, and interpretations will make an 
eellent report. 
>. The collection, analysis, or preparation of various types 
remedial exercises designed to overcome specific kinds of d 
culties. This may involve collecting data on remedial p 
tices In your own school S\ stem, ttineg illustrations for 


vrade, or eolleetinge from courses of study or books. 
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Opir the large city plenty of material will be available. Several 
ypies of the smaller cities may arrange to codperate, and exchange 
materials on this topie for data on some other. New types, if 
or sufficient in kind and number, created by some budding genius 
hud will be satisfactory. 
it will be noted from the nature of the suggested topies for assignment 
centered in the type of activities in which the superintendent, 
ry pal, or supervisor should be engaged in the efficient prosecution of 
wk. To paraphrase a popular objective of education, it may be said 
sob the purpose of this assignment was to help these school people to do 
| what they ordinarily do. 
rts lhe remaining chapters and the appendix of the monograph were de- 
a | das aids in the prosecution of the investigations undertaken. Chap- 
VI presents briefs of several recent investigations dealing with va 
” phases of the problems under consideration. The briefs showed 
ent faets and illustrated the type of control which should prevail 
pr ll conducted investigations, In Chapter VII, the authors listed in 
. tion coneerning the type of tests which they hoped might be used 
: estigations involving measurement of general achievement in read- 
diagnosis of difficulties in reading, and the determination of reading 
ei ness. Chapter VIIL constituted a selected bibliography classified 
q the following heads: general references on the improvement of 
u v, diagnosis of difficulties in reading, reading readiness, improve- 
eee reading in junior and senior high schools, and the extent of 
\ rhe appendix proved to be the cap stone of the monograph in stimu- 
ures research activities. It consisted of seven different exhibits which 
Bi be used in making investigations. Exhibit I was a suggested score 
or indieating the amount of rhythm in activities involving running, 
' v, daneing, talking, singing, and reading. Exhibit I], containing 
" ne statements concerning the teaching of primary reading, ex 
0 under the caption, My Creed Concerning Reading Practices, 
opportunity for checking three responses: YES, NO,, DOUBTFUL, 
: bit TIT, an interview blank for making a ease study of a pupil having 
uty in reading, called for the collection of facts coneerning health 
e vsieal status and the sociological and economie status, mental ea 
| es, records of school achievement, history of reading accomplish- —_ 
) with teachers’ comments, and pupil’s attitude toward his reading 


lishments. Exhibit [IV was an interview blank designed for ascer 


r the nature of the habits employed during the process of reading. 


— 
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Exhibit V was a series of questions for collecting information coneerni 
the instruction which teachers in the various groups give, and should 
give, in the use of books, periodicals, and libraries. Exhibit VI was a: 
inquiry form designed to gather information concerning time allotments, 
basal and supplementary texts, the amount of material read, the aims 
and objectives underlying the teaching of reading, devices used in rem 
dial reading, standard tests used, and other factors for overcoming diffi 
culties. The last exhibit consisted of classified illustrative remedial ex 
eremses ce sign d for overcoming the follow ing types of difficulties : word 
analysis, inadequate vocabulary, limited understanding of the meaning 
of words, inability to comprehend total meaning of a sentence or pari 
graph, poor achievement in grasping general meaning or central thought 
ina paragraph or group of paragraphs, and lew capacity for reproducing 
the contents of material read. 

This brief but seemingly rather detailed review of the monograp 
proved most effective in setting the stage for active participation in the 
scientifie study of various problems dealing with the improvement of the 
teaching of reading. While the material in the assignments and in thu 
exhibits was submitted as being merely suggestive, and opportunities wer 
offered for modification and variations, the members taking the cours 
vrasped at once for the clearly defined problems and techniques. Th: 
material of the monograph was printed in such fashion that they recog 
nized the significance of the suggested problems and saw the value o! 
making applieation of various tests or exhibits in attempting to throw 
light on the solution of the problems. It might be objected that the clea: 
definition of the problems and the preparation of the instruments to b 
‘ mploved in their solution robbed the members of the elass of most valu 
able training, but it must be remembered that the four-hour period at t 
beginning of the school year in which the instructors met the class offer 
but a limited time for planning the various investigations and that ¢ 
respondence concerning the conduct of an investigation is quite unsatis 
factory, Furthermore, it should be added that both the instructors a: 
the members of the class were interested in the analysis and interpretat 
of the results obtained rather than in the development of instrument! 


which could be used in the desired researen. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE COURSI 


A thorough understanding of how the course stimulated participat 


in research activities necessitates a few statements concerning its mana 
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This course was an off-campus one given in ten strategically lo- 
! centers of the state, with eight centers in the lower peninsula and 
centers in the upper. A spot map showing the school systems repre- 
ed in the personnel of the membership attending the various centers 
cates that every section of the state and almost every important school 
system was represented. All of the four units were presented in each of 
‘enters although the same instructors did not appear for all the units, 
were the units given in the same order. Each instructor met each of 
centers to which he was assigned for two four-hour periods: one in 
all when the monographs were presented and the research activities 
initiated; one in the spring at which time the results of the investi 
were presented and discussed. 
» the interim between the two meetings, instructors responsible for 
lireetion of projects kept in toueh with their development through 
spondence and cireular letters. Since each group was in session for 
two hours during the school vear, Two hours of eredit in the Ex- 
sion Department could be obtained if desired. However, credit was 
nor consideration to the group since many did not elect the course 
redit and those who did gave it little concern and spent many hours 
e project undertaken. Each worker was using his own school as a 
hboratory and was studying problems of significance to him and his sys- 
(often he selected an investigation which would necessitate partici- 


of every teacher in his whole school system. 


THE EVALUATION OF THE COURSI 

While it is diffieult to evaluate the resuits accruing from this effort 
stimulate continuation of professional study and participation in re 
activities, five types of evidence will be submitted: class attend- 
ce, reports submitted, group evaluation of the course, testimonial of 
ctors of research in two large schools, and a deseription of the use 
eof the course in a city of 10,000 population, A single type of evi 
may not be impressive, but the total picture should give some indi- 

of the value of the venture. 
Hhe attendance of the 361 members was almost perfeet, although many 
members were not seeking credit, and in spite of the fact that many 
em had to drive fifty or sixty miles. An illustration of the attend 
one of the centers under the direction of the writer is t\ pieal. 
e sixty members present at the fall meeting, fifty-nine were present 


spring meeting, although twenty-five members were attending the 
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course on a non-credit basis. The fact that the attendance was almost 
perfeet attests to the interest in and value of the investigations unde: 
taken. 

Table 1, exhibiting a summary of the reports submitted, reveals that 
at least 173 of the 561 members electing the course submitted both majo: 


and minor reports. A few others may have submitted reports after thes 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF MAJoR AND MINOR REPO! 
Unit Major Minor Pota 
I. Reading 
II Norma 
Lif. Conduct Problem 60 “4 


Dul 


tabulations were made, but most of the students not represented wer 


taking the course on a non-credit basis. They may have undertaken and 


completed investigations but, since they were taking the work on a nor 


eredit basis, did not file reports. The scope and quality of the reports 


were the equivalent of masters’ theses, although many were of lesser im 


portance. Tlowever, the simple fact that these 173 members submitted 


both a major and a minor report suggests important and perhaps w 


revealed growth and development in the scientifie solution of edueation 


problems among the school people of the state. 


The responses of the members of the classes to an Inquiry, sent by 


Dean of the School of Edueation, concerning the offering of a simil 


course in the 1935-36 school year, were ove twhelmingly in favor ot 


While the writer does not have access to the complete tabulations, 174 


the 190 unsigned replies received, urged the giving of a similar course at 


a great majority of the members stated that they would attend anoth 


such course. Since the collection of these data, numerous petitions | 


establishing new centers have been received. 


The directors of research in two large school systems, In whieh mos! 


of the prineipals had enrolled, stated that never in the liistory of thi 


bureaus had there been so many requests for aid in connection with « 


perimental procedures for dealing with the various problems of instr 


tion. These directors reported that increased professional zeal among t 


staff members was manifesting itself through many self-initiated inves 


vations in the various buildings. 


' IV. Extra-Curricular Activities wv 57 106 | 
173 173 346 
| 
il 
P 
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Probably the best evidence of the value of the course in stimulating 
tifie study of the problems of instruction can be given by reciting 
ature of the activities engaged in by the superintendent, supervisor, 
irincipals ina city of approximately 10,000 inhabitants. The activity 
esented in this city is fairly typical of work undertaken in other cities 
counties. As a major problem, this group decided to codperate in 
lucting a reading survey throughout the elementary schools of the 
and to attack the general problem of improvement of instruction in 
subject. After the giving of the Stanford Achievement Test, they 

ected for special study the 108 pupils whose reading level was at least 
vear below the expected standard of achievement. The National In- 
venee Test and the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence 

vst were administered to each of these pupils. Two copies of the Read-, 

‘reed, reproduced from the monograph, were given to each teacher 

elementary sehool with the request that she cheek one copy and 
n it to the central office for tabulation and keep the other copy for 
na general conference on reading. One or two conferences were 
ted to a discussion of the points raised in the ereed. The remedial 


tment of these 108 pupils became the center of discussion. The teach- 


were asked to list the particular difficulties in reading encountered by 


wipils in these grades, and a committee was appointed to classify these 


ilties and to add others from a list of printed sourees, A conference 


s held on how to teach these pupils to read; later, demonstration 


ns were taught in the different grades. Certain teachers volunteered 


repare special exercises which they thought could be used effectively 


esc were cliseussed in conterenc - The problems ot proper eoustrue 


of remedial exercises beeame apparent. The superintendent and 


ervisor prepared and administered to the teachers a reading test de 


ed for the pupils of one of the erades. The teachers, failing to answer 


il of the questions, challenged those questions. This introduced con 


ition of the type ot questions, of the construction of suitable in 


| remedial exereises, and of the values which should be emphasized 


ch exereises, During the process of the deliberations, particular 


ems were assigned for researeh, such as the studs habits of froups 


oor and good readers, the effects of special remedial exercises, the} 


of vocabulary drills, ete. The effeets of the total program were 


ired by repeating the Stanford Achievement Test and other reading 


t the end ot the school vear. The results of these various investiga 


were Incorporated in special reports which were filed with the in 
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structors, and also were mimeographed and distributed to all the teachers 
of the system Surely this deseription reveals an administrative staf ; 
under the momentum inspired by this course, actively directing the tear 


Ing staff ina frontal attaek on the improvement of instruction in reading 


CONCLUSION 

Space precludes all else but the statement that it is the prevailing 
opinion among members of the staff of the School of Education of the 
University of Michigan that the special nature, organization, and conduct 
of this course constitute a real contribution to the professional growth of 
those recently reeeiving advanced degrees and in stimulating their pat 
ticipation in the activities of educational research. It is almost a truisn 
to state that in 1934-55 the school workers of Michigan were engaged i) 


the seientifie study of instructional problems. 


THE PLACE OF INSTRUCTION IN LIBRARY METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH! 
CARTER ALENANDER 
Teachers Colleae, Columbia University 


PLACE OF LIBRARY METHODS IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

\ greatly inereased importanee for library methods in education 
research was inevitable. Could anvone who really looked ahead have ex 
pected anything else?) The inereasing floods of documentary materials 
dealing with education were certain in time to make it extremely dange: 
ous to elreulate a piece of edueational research when the investigator w 
completely ignorant of what others had found on the problem and of | 
they had handled it. Level-headed edueators, whether engaged in rv 
search or in applying it, know that such ignorance has very little cham 
of producing anything except more and equally futile ignorance. 

Despite this situation, which favors careful bibliographical stud) 
most unfortunate misconception of library work continues to limit 
value of all too many edueational researches to pitifully small resu 
To some, the thing to do is to evade the library work, or if that is not 
sible, to muddle through it somehow. To a person holding this view 
brary work is almost wholly routine or mechanical drudgery. On 
contrary, adequate library work precedes and accompanies practically 


dueational researeh With adequate library work, the civen ed 
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| investigation has a reasonable chance of being sound and fruitful. 
out such bibliographical effort, it is very likely to be sterile, pseudo 
tivation. Doubtless a realization of such facts was behind B. R. 
ingham’s insistence on an educational research library when he 
d the Bureau of Edueational Research at Ohio State University. 

‘ place of library methods in edueational research is very similar 
it of statistical methods. By no means do all educational investiga 


require the use of statistical methods. Neither do all studies require 


ry methods, although, for successful prosecution, many more require 


procedures than need statistical techniques. To use bibliographic 


oles and references for mere adornment or to create a false impres 


of scholarship, is just as bad as ‘‘to drze@ in statisties by the hair’’ 


\ 


e¢ same purpose. Again, both statistical methods and library meth- 
ive both mechanical and thought phases. Speed, aecuracy, and a 
ledge of short-cuts In computation are important in statistical phases 
cational research, But it is far, far more important in such aspects 
estigation to know when to use statistical methods, when the original 


tieal data are worth-while as a basis for computations, which meth- 


f computation are best for the data and ends in view, and what the 


ts really mean. Similarly, library methods involve much mechanical 


(such as running down references, getting them accurately, keeping 


n standard form, and the like. But it is much more important to 
where to look for references. how to evaluate them, and how to save 


ch time as possible on the mechanical features so as to have more 


for the thought and interpretation aspects of the study. Many so 


| statistical studies in edueation could, with strict justice, be labeled 


work,’” because they are the product of a kind of ** computational 
who were busy enough on the hard mechanical labor, but gave no 
inderstanding the higher aspects of statistical methods and in 
tation in relation to their problems, Likewise, many educational 
ches could with equal justice be labeled the same Way, because they 
done by a kind of ‘library ants’’ who had no more cone ption of 
eher possibilities in using library materials than so many termites. 
tful statistical studies in edueation, the data pass through the head 
w competent thinker and not merely through the computing ma 
and the fingers of the typists and the draftsmen. Similarly, in 
While library work, the materials pass through the brain of a think 
estigator and not mer ly through his card indexes and notebooks 


same time, a researcher can no more safely assign, without cheek 
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ing, all reference-seeking, reading, and abstracting to library assistants 
than a statistician can delegate all the computational aspects of his wor 
In both cases, the directing head of the study needs to participate in t 
mechanical work sufficiently to plan it intelligently and to be responsil| 
for its comprehensiveness and accuracy. Both statistical methods and 
library techniques, then, involve the same need for using directive inte! 
vence, and for deliberately relegating to their true minor place the my 


chanieal aspects of the work. 


SPECIFIC NEEDS FOR LIBRARY WORK IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


If the educational investigator is to produce worth-while results, wit 

a reasonable CX] nditure of energy, he must have a working knowleda 

of library methods whenever he needs to do any one of five specifie things 
l. To find the probli ms really re quiring research, Many lists of and 
suggestions concerning worth-while problems for edueational rr 
search exist in all areas, if one but knows where to look for then 
It is, therefore, usually very foolish for a man to undertak: 
given study until he has looked up the lists and suggestions pert 
nent to his area of interest. Moreover, to avoid ridicule for ines 
ecusable ignoranee and needless duplication of previous work, 
must know fairly early the former investigations of his problen 
and their limitations, before he seriously starts another stud) 
the same field. 

2. To secure data and mformation necessary to solve the probl 
involved.—This holds for most problems in educational resear 
In experimental studies the research worker gathers his own dat 
In questionnaire studies he colleets his facets in another way. B 
even in these studies, he often needs library materials to s! 
trends, and virtually always for comparison with previous invest 
vations. For most other tvpes of educational researeh, many 
the best materials exist somewhere in documents. The knowk 
of where to look for these doeuments also exists in still other di 
ments if one but knows where to search. 

3. To secure information necessary for int rpretation of his own f 
ings by comparison with the findinas of other rescarchers.— | 
studies can have much meaning except as the results are in 
preted in the light of the findings of other investigations. M 


the same thing holds for the methods of research emploved,—t 


ying four main headings with their appropriate minor divisions: 
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scope and validity are often best determined by comparison with 


the methods used by other workers in similar studies. 


To find out about research methods.—In every piece of educational 
research that amounts to anything, the worker must isolate his 
particular probiem, set up the research, prosecute it, interpret its 
results, and present the findings effectively. He may have covered 
all these steps in some book or course on methods of edueational 
research, and when eonfronted with the problems of procedure will 
of course try to reeall his knowledge from such sourees. But as 
time goes on, he will forget much of this earlier information and, 
in addition, will wish to benefit by the knowledge of others and by 
later discoveries. He can secure these last two things from library 
sources if he but knows where to find and how to use such ma 
terials. If he does not know and remains in ignorance, he is almost 
certain to become a ‘‘back number.’’ In the world of edueational 
research he will be like a man on foot trying to compete with one 


in a ear with respect to reaching a distant point on the highway. 


To save for the thought and interpretation aspects of a study the 
fime and energy often wasted on the mechanics of us library 
phases.—Saving time for the higher phases of an investigation is 
possible only as the worker understands how to avoid waste in 
doing the library activities involved. This waste often occurs 
heeause the researcher is ignorant of how to locate library ma- 
terials and of how to work effectively with them. The lack of just 
such knowledge prevents many so-called ** researches’? from ever 
being more than routine bibliographic jobs. The same lack results 
in all too numerous studies in which the bibliography was ob- 
viously worked up after the study was made, and consequently 
could have had little or no influence on the thought involved. The 
proper function of a bibliography in an investigation is to give to 


the worker sourees with which to do proper thinking and to the 


reader materials with which to check the investigator’s thought. 


SPECIFIC ESSENTIALS IN LIBRARY WORK FOR SUCCESSFUL 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


\ minimum list of things in library work that the educational investi- 


either must know or quickly learn how to do, ineludes at least the 
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Concerning bibliographic work he must know how to ‘‘seout”’ 
references, how to make up an exhaustive bibliography, how to 
keep references in the bibliography organized, and how to mak« 
the final bibliography. 

If an edueational investigator is to keep his perspeetive, ly 


must know how to compile quickly a short bibliography that will 


‘high spot’’ all important phases of the whole problem at the out 
set, and of any section when he concentrates on one phase. Other 
wise he will be smothered with the mass of library materials in 
volved, or fail to cover important areas of his study or of a give 
section, 

Knowledge of how to compile as exhaustive a bibliography as 
possible for the ‘time spans” necessarily involved in the giver 
study, or in some section of it, is necessary for several reasons 
Without such information, avoidance of duplicating other researe 
is diffieult, and the worker eannot be sure that his methods o! 
attack are sound or know what his findings really mean. 

To compile successfully either a “‘high spot’? or an exhausti 
bibliography requires at least four specifie types of knowledge. On: 
must know how to draw up headings under which to look for 1 
terials, and this in turn requires knowing where to seeure initi: 
lists of headings. He must at all times know the likely sourees of th 
needed materials and data, or the references that will tell him how 
to locate such sources. He must know the m ceessary library inves 
tools and how to use them with profit and dispatch. He must know 
acceptable bibliographic forms that will be useful to him throug! 
out his study and which will not require too much rewriting f 


publication in the final bibliography. 


2. When and how to do the different kinds of reading on differc: 
phases of a research.—These include: rapid seanning of bibliog 
raphies to ‘‘spot’” promising references; equally rapid seanning 
of a book or article to see if it is worth noting as a reference; rap 
reading of a reference to get the ‘‘run’”’ of it and to note the pari 
worth eareful reading; and severely critical reading of import 
passages with due care for their setting and comparison with ot 
documents in the same field. When and how to use sampling 
short-cuts are as essential in the reading phases of an investigat 


as In statistical study. 


a | 
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When and how to take and use notes.— The essentials here include: 
when to take notes, particularly so as not to interfere with profit- 
able reading; how to take notes; how to keep notes organized for i 


effective and easy use at all times; and how to make the most of 


one’s notes on library materials. 
| How, throughout all the library work, to save time and energy on 
its mechanical phases.—This, of course, releases time and energy 
for the more important phases of research, namely, thought and 
interpretation. The speaker’s observation of educational investi- 
vators is that many of them waste much time on the library phases 
of their studies. These wastes come largely from such causes as 
the following: The worker does not start his library work early 
enough. He goes to the library before deciding definitely the pur- 
pose of the entire study or of the seetion on which library materials 
are desired. He begins to hunt materials without sufficient thought 
as to where they are most likely to be, or ‘‘kids’’ himself along 
with the idea that, as the references pile up, he is making progress. 
In reality, this condition is no more true of library procedure than 
of statistical work when an investigator tabulates and manipulates 
thousand useless cases. In the first imstanee he tends to sub- 
stitute the ‘‘soothing routine’’ of bibliographie mechanies for hard, 
clean thinking on the library phases of his study. The worker 
hecomes ‘‘bogged down’? in library materials because he has not 
kept his perspective by the *‘high spotting” method of securing 
at the start references covering the whole area, and for each section 


when intensive work is begun on the latter. 


INSTRUCTION IN LIBRARY METHODS 


The foregoing discussion should make it clear that most edueational 


ch requires for success a large amount of library information and 
nowledge coneerning how to use library materials profitably. This 
mation and knowledge are so extensive and specific as to require 
te Instruction, if one is to have any reasonable mastery of the ma 
sand proeedures involved, within a reasonable time. Instruction 
rary methods, then, has a definite and important place in any in 


tional program in methods of educational research. 


does not permit an analysis of details concerning how to secure 
sentials of instruction in library methods or just how to give sueh 
v. Moreover, the speaker has given his views concerning and ex- 


e with such instruetion, in print in three other places, the second 
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of whieh has a “‘high spot’? bibliography.? In conelusion, he has fo 
the following story the most effective instructional deviee for present 
to students the best way to handle one of the greatest difficulties in lib: 
work. This difficulty is that of locating documents known to exist « 
fairly certain to be in existence, when direet references to them eannot 
he found easily. A horse strayed from an English village and all of t 
men, save the village idiot, went out and searched long. When they r 
turned, worn out and unsuccessful, the idiot said he would find the hors: 
To the amazement of all, he shortly returned with the animal. W 
asked how he did it, the reply was: ‘‘O, that was easy. I just thought 
if | was a horse, where would I go. And I went. And he had.’’ That is 
in library work, a vers ordinary person who seriously looks at reference 
from the viewpoint of the referenees and data themselves, has a goo 
chanee to find them. But the most brilliant investigator who begins 
hunt for hidden references, thinking only of himself and his needs, 
willing or without the knowledge to put himself imaginatively in 
position of the library materials, is no more apt to find them than wi 


the normal villagers to locate the horse | 


FUNCTIONS OF RESEARCH BUREAUS IN STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION IN PROMOTING RESEARCH AMONG 
FIELD WORKERS 
WARREN W. 
New York State Education Department 


Tie strategie position of research bureaus in state departments 
edueation affords them an unusual opportunity to promote res 
among field workers. Field worker, as used in this article, is assume: 
he an educator whose primary responsibility is something other than 
search. Because the state is the unit of educational control in the U) 
States, the state department is ina peculiar position of leadership. M 


bers of state departments, through their intimate acquaintance 


\lexander, Carter. The Library Professor and Edueational Researeh,’*’ 
and Sooetu, XNXIN April 14, 1934 
inder, Carter brary Methods in Edueational Researeh,’’ Review o 


cational Research, IN February, pp. 92-06. 
Just as proof of this article exme, the author’s two books giving in full | 


on jostruction in library methods were issued by the Bureau of Publications at 
ers College, Columbia University The books are a text. low to Locate Edu 
Information and Data, and an acc mpanving workbook tlerander Library | 
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| reports and through their knowledge of educational conditions of 


tate gained by visiting schools, have an overview of educational prob- 


which makes their advice on research studies particularly helpful. 
an attempt to deseribe the functions of research bureaus as they 
nge on research in the field, it may be stated that these functions 
well be considered a first lien upon the time of the bureau. For such 
eau to build a large staff so that it may do all of the research itself, 
ther possible with limited finanees nor desirable if greatest general 
ncement is sought. The aim of the bureau may well be the raising 
general level of educational research throughout the state to the end 
educational practices may be continually improved on sound seien- 
ways of promoting research among field workers are mentioned 
These have been in operation in New York State and in most other 
aving research bureaus. The list is not complete but is intended 
resent the type of function which current demand has brought into 

nee 

The preparation of bibliographies of those research studies which 
particularly to state educational conditions ean be made very 
rul, beeause many studies of significance are neither published nor 
inced. Frequently these studies are masters’ or doctors’ theses which 
eposited in a library and may be obtained only through interlibrary 
Sometimes they are studies which are mimeographed and dis 
ited loeally or in a very limited way. The distribution of such bib 
hies will help field workers to know where help may be obtained 
eir problems and to determine what fields are in need of further 
If information about such studies can be distributed promptly, 
‘ation of effort can sometimes be avoided. Also, this recognition of 
ch effort has a very salutary effect upon the workers themselves. 
ippened that a worker by this means has been encouraged to ex- 
is study. Also there has been an apparent effort to select better 
ms, at least problems which are more closely re lated to school prac- 
Where facilities are at hand, the idea of a bibliography might be 
ded to inelude brief reviews of some of the more significant contri 
\ state research bureau may gather, from time to time, statements 
ators as to the problems they either meet in the conduct of their 
or believe the schools are facing, and whieh are in need of further 
Such statements of problems, when studied in connection with 


already completed in the state, can form the basis of an analysis 
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of needed research. It probably is unwise to attempt to formulate specific 
rest areh topics, but an analy SIS of various fic lds, showing what infort 

tion is available and the areas in which information is lacking, should hy 

mate lally to guide new workers in selecting their own problems for stud) 
There is no more difficult task than the determination of the researc! 
which still needs to be done in any field or which is necessary before e 

cational changes can take place soundly. Past research must be inte 
preted in the light of the soeial milieu in which the schools operate. Th 
field worker needs the orientation which ean come from such an analysis 


3. In every state there are committees of edueators working upor 
such problems as tenure, salaries, curriculum, health edueation, edueatio 
radio, corresponde nee courses, ete. Kither through membership 
such committees or as advisors, the researen bureau can make availabl 
to these committees research already completed, relating to the topic 


under consideration or ean econduet studies for the committee which 


help it in the solution of the problems. A further value in having a 


irch bureau work with such committees is that gradually decisions w 


be reached through analyses of factual material instead of through cor 


promised opinion, This brings about a completely new attitude in regat 


to the solution of edueational problems and paves the way for continuing 
change which is not upsetting to school organization and is based up. 
sound data. It might also be added, parenthetically, that the value of sue 


contacts to members of the research burean IS considerable, in foreimyg 


them constantly to plan research which is demanded by field conditions 


+. The research bureau will inevitably be ealled upon by a er 


number of individuals lo eriticize and plan researeh studies. Thes r 


quests may come from members of the department staff, as well as fro 
vraduate students and public school people. The bureau may at times ! 
called upon to help formulate questionnaires, to express an opinion as 
whether the data to be gathered will give an answer to the problems 
hand. Graduate students in colleges and universities of the state oft 
find work upon problems which are of statewide significance much n 

interesting and profitable than those of only loeal scope. Furthern 

the edueation department can get a great deal of needed researeh wor 
done by ecodperating with these graduate students. Moreover, ther 
many superintendents, principais, and sometimes teachers who ha 
definite interest in carrying on, outside of their regular work, a cet 
amount of research. They wish suggestions for studies, or someo! 
advise them in planning their studies, and sometimes help in obta! 


data which they may use, 
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ir ways ot promoting researeh among field workers have been men- 
In general, it may be said that research will be promoted to the 
the research bureau can encourage the formation of policies based 
hjective data. Research should net be ** busy work,’’ nor should it 
e primarily as a means for personal promotion. The objeet is pri- 
the improvement of the school system of the state. There is thus 
ndid ehance through the promotion of research among field workers 
ter attention upon fundamental edueational objectives. 

Sooner or later several troublesome questions will appear. Granted 
ot all field workers ean profitably participate in research activities, 
wssible to indicate the training, expericnce, and personal qualities 

ssarv for such participation ? Beeause of limitations of training and 

cilities to follow certain procedures, how can one best deseribe the 
‘research whieh can be carried on successfully by a field worker? 
vy the question from another pot of view: With what investiga- 
procedures should the field worker be acquainted ? These questions 

“cas soon as research becomes popular. 

\lthough satisfactory answers to the above questions may not be pos- 
t the present time, some suggestions are possible. It is reasonable 
est that the research of the field worker should grow out of the 

ems of his job. If such a piece of research is technically sound, it 
be a valuable edueational contribution to the extent that the worker 
rstands his job and is able to see it in its proper place in the whole 
edueation. In other words, the field worker should confine his 

ch activities to the field he knows best through training and ex- 

though there are certain types of research obviously not appropriate 
field worker, such as those involving elaborate statistical treatment, 
re other t\ pes for which he finds himself in a very strategie POsi- 

It is suggested that he undertake problems which involve follow- 

individual pupils, classes, and teachers through a period of vears, 
hot only the immediate but the ultimate effeet of new educational 

es. Usually this will involve the use of a controlled group. Such a 

dure is appropriate to many mental hygiene problems, to certain 
lum problems, and to various other problems related to teacher 

on, Classification of pupils, methods of teaching, promotion, ete. 
field of research might be the relationships between school and 
me, other edueational agencies in the community, occupational life 


duates, and other community interests. 
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Naturally the field worker will be encouraged to do research by bein 
guided to those problems he can do best. Other problems are more appr 


priately undertaken by a university or a research bureau. 


INSTITUTIONAL PROMOTION OF FIELD RESEARCH 
W. W. CHARTERS 
Ohio State University 

Hligtter institutions of learning may promote edueational researe 
among field workers in a variety of useful ways. 

The basie service of colleges of edueation, teachers colleges, and e@rad 
uate departments of edueation to field research is to train field workers 
in the fundamental techniques of educational research in its different 
areas. Foremost in importance are the teehniques of experimental edue 
tion in whieh in essence a problem is defined, rigid control situations ar 
set up, and the results obtained are seeured as carefully as possible und 
local situations. Problems of instructional method yield with relative eas 
to these proceedures. Some problem areas involve the use of statistical pr 
cedures of greater or less complexity and demand training in the compu 
tation of statistical data. The area of school administration is populate: 
with seores of problems, and again the higher institution is obligated | 
provide the basic techniques of investigation in this field. For those 
terested in the more intensive study of children, the field of psycholog 
provides a battery of techniques whose mastery is essential to work in t 
area Indeed, the problems to be studied on the job are so numerous | 
any student with thorough training in the techniques of a given field «: 
find more problems to solve than he has time to complete. Consequent 
every faculty member in educational institutions has a potential cont: 
tion to make to field work through the humble process of thoroug 
teaching research techniques in his field to his advaneed students. 

Traiming in techniques of research is, however, of no service to | 
work unless the parent institution adds two other essentials. The stu 
will carry on field work only if he has a more than ordinary interes 
research. Mechanieal skill in performing the operations of researeh must 
be motivated by a desire to conduct studies and this desire must be st 
enough to foree the student to overcome the obstacles to research iy 
field—obstacles of time, required duties of the job, lack of loeal a) 
and nee of detailed and immediate guidance. To develop 
interest in the seientifie study of problems is, therefore, an essenti: 
sponsibility of that higher institution which is committed to the obj 


of promoting field research. 
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, addition to developing a love of careful study of practical problems, 


y beit arent institution must give training in the organization of research 
en lems. In the laboratories of the college of education the professors 
arge very frequently lay out in detail the procedures of investigation 
| permit the students to carry on mechanically the operations defined 
job specification. But for field work the professor ts unable to out- 
detailed operations, and geography prohibits the intimate guidance 
e field worker. To meet such a situation the local investigator must 
meare thle to go ahead on his own initiative and plan his program with only 
ccasional advice from his professor upon general lines of policy and 
| grad ior methods of procedure. It follows, therefore, that training in or 
orkers vanizing investigations is an essential service to be provided by higher 
fferent stitutions in the interest of field studies. 
edue In effect, the basic training provided by educational institutions in 
ns al es the development of a serious interest in scientifie investigation as 
une 7 k-a-day technique to be used on the job, competences in the organiza 
7. een 1 of simple investigations, and a mastery of the routine techniques used 
al pri appropriate special fields of study. 
omp lt is apparent to the director of research that the problems which ean 
ulate e profitably and sueeessfully attacked in the field belong to the type of 
ted { practical researeh rather than to the field of pure research. That is to say 
ye e problems studied most successfully in the field are those which develop 
aloe om **break-downs’’ in practice. A teacher who is not entirely satisfied 
nt his methods and desires to try a new one can justify a careful studs 
s that the basis of practical use. Scores of problems in instruction, ecurric 
ld «; lum, supervision or administration, emerging in a thoughtful evaluation 
e} procedures in these fields, give agreeable opportunities for study and 
uvestigation. Basie studies without immediate application practice 
-_ scom to belong to the researeh laboratories of graduate schools 
‘rom the administrative point of view three types of field research 
be distinguished. 
- lhe easiest type to administer is individual research. In this area the 
, litution directs the investigation of an individual upon a problem of 
s vn. The Master’s and the Doctor’s dissertations belong to this field 
{ Ordinarily, the student works with an advisor belonging to the college or 


Crsity faculty and in elass develops under supers iston the proce dures 
followed in the field. With this initial assistance and with the aid 
irring conferences, the field study may be earried to completion, 


Not so frequently used is the miner-problem type of individual re 


Here a student works with a professor in a chosen field and learns 


‘ 
vol 
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the basie techniques involved in investigation therein. During this po 


of training in summer school or reg@ular session the student seleets one o 


more problems which he would like to study on the job. He formul 
his techniques, and works out in detail his methods of procedure.  Thesi 
are reviewed by the instructor as a class exercise and revised by the stu 
dent if necessary. Then tn absentia the student enrolls for some forn 
off-campus eredit and during the vear keeps contact with the instructo 
in person or by corre spondence, and in due time receives the appropt 
amount of credit. 

The potentialities of this type of field work are very promising. Ma) 
students interested in research, who are not vet engaged on a dissertatio 
enjoy formal work upon practical problems as a means of recreation 
lighten the routine of their regular work. If simple problems are selected 
the number of Persons who ean be engaged upon minor research is limite 
only by the number aequainted with seientific methods. The results t 
students are increased enjoyment, and to educational research are 
creased masses of significant data, if the problems are wisely seleeted 

The wise selection of field problems leads to a second type of resear 
as seen from the administrative point of view. 

It is unfortunate that most of our graduate investigations are select 
at random. <A student may come to the laboratory with a problem w 
he has casually hit upon. Even faeulty advisers may suggest isolat: 
problems of their own without logical connection with other problems 
and by sueh unplanned selection, industrious efforts expended upon stud 
ies often fail to be of that maximum consequence which they would att 
if they had been directed to sections of a larger problem. This value is 


ordinarily completely, and indeed unnecessal ily, lost because after al 
ance is made for the intense desire of some to solve their own seler 
problems, the majority of students prefer to work upon a section 
vaster problem which as a totality will have major scholarly or s 
value, 

The higher institution may formulate major programs of researeh 
permit students to work upon individual sections. For example, in 
field of school-building-construction costs and rates of obsolescence, t 
is no body of data whieh will with aceuraey aid architeets in deci 
pon the best types of building to ereet In specifie loeatio iS. This | 
lem is of major significance in the expenditure of millions of dollars 
vear, in the raising and paying of bond issues, and in the changing 


to which the buildings may be put from year to vear. To seeure dat: 


| 
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rea, a dozen sub-studies are clearly indicated to be made by school | 
nistrators upon numerous types of building and loeality. These 
es ean be made only in the field. Each is a minor study involving a 
hours of university credit. But when the study is programmed, 
teers freely proffer services; the selected investigators work with 
er enjoyment because they contribute to a common cause; and of 
test importance, an important problem vields to this programmed 
Everything is to be gained by programming ninety pereent of 
eseareh effort. The other ten pereent provides the oppertunity for 
nplanned exploration of promising adventures, 
In such eases the parent institution provides the program, the field 
er selects his section and organizes his procedures, and the institution 
s adviee, provides consultative service, furnishes modest financial 
istanee, and in general acts as the codrdinator of the project. 
()f equal importanee is programmed research originating in the field. / 
eent years curriculum building has been a coéperative enterprise | 
don by the staffs of school units. A program is worked out by the 
leaders and speecifie sections are assigned to eppropriate individuals 
ommittees. In sueh eases the higher institution may provide guid- 
e. On oceasion, the members of committees may come to the university 
summer session for four or six weeks to mature their plans in conference 
to obtain the advice of the research staff. In other cases, the parent 
titution takes direct charge of the program, or acts as a consultant. 
Finally, the higher institution ean greatly increase research produe- 
by the mere stimulation of research. Hundreds of graduate students 
undertake studies if the higher institutions would propose the 
studies and give eneouragement to the workers when they beeame dis- 
ved. In the last analysis the greatest single contribution of the 
institution to field research is through stimulating an enthusiastic 
ersistent interest in the scientifie study of every-day problems. If 


terest is keen, the activities will eare for themselves. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN RECENT STATE CURRICULUM 
PROGRAMS 


J. PauL LEONARD 
Wilham and Mary 


Colledge o 


THE PROBLEM 


extent and kind of teacher participation desired in curriculum 


ms has been the subjeet of frequent discussion. In order to show 
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the amount and character of participation by classroom teachers in recent 
state programs, which is the purpose of this review, letters were sent to 
state directors of curriculum work in states where programs were unde. 
way. Reports were received from the following states: Virginia, Arka: 
sas, Mississippi, North Carolina, California, Pennsylvania, Florida, Idaly 
(Connecticut, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, lowa, and Texas. This review will 


describe the situation in all these states except Idaho and Oklahoma, from 


which incomplete data were received, 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


Langvick' shows that in the 31 states working upon eurrieulum pro 
grams during 1928-30, the personnel of the various committees was mad 
up largely of public school administrators, state department officials, and 
professors of education. In Minnesota, for example, of the 33 members 
of their state curriculum committees, none was a classroom teacher 
lowa, of 113 members of the elementary production committees, 9 wer 
classroom teachers and 42 were college professors; in North Dakota, elass 
room teachers made up 22 pereent of the committees. California, West 
Virginia, and Louisiana offer contrasts. In California teachers mad 
62 pereent of the production committee membership, in West Virgir 
o4 pereent, and in Louisiana all elementary teachers were asked to pat 
ticipate. 

In 7 of the 11 states Lide® studied, classroom teachers were seldor 
chairmen of committees, but they comprised nearly half of the membe: 
ship of production committees. In only 3 of these 11 states were class 
room teachers represented on the steering or exeeutive committees. Hat 
and Bayne,’ after studying 317 e¢ity courses of study, expressed the bel 
that the ‘‘most revealing eonelusion from our analy sis Is the importa 
role that the teacher plays in (city) curriculum construetion. . . . T 
teacher is the leader in the building of single courses of study more f 
3 times as often as any other school official.”’ 

In most of these programs the character of the teacher partielpatio 
seems to be of the nature of intensive analysis of subject matter mati 


ction of State Cou 


‘Langvick, Minn M. Current Practices in the Constru 
| 


Study Washington: United States Office of Edueation, Bulletin Number 
Ch. VIL and pp. 16-17. 
Lide, Edwin 8S Procedures in Curriculum Makina. National Survey of S 


ary Edueation, Washington: United States Office of Education, Bulletin Num! 


Monograph Number 18, 1932), p. 72. 
Harap, Henry, and Bayne, Alice 
of Study Published 1029 1951,°" Journal of Educational Research, XXXVI (Sept 


Critical Survey of Public School C 


1932), pp. 16-55. 
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ts reorganization into various kinds of courses of study. Very little 
al research was done. Harap,* in analyzing 142 courses of study, 
vered only a very small amount of research. He found, for instance, 
hree examples of research being used to determine objectives. Con- 
ible emphasis has been given to the value of curriculum programs as 
ive instruments of teacher supervision. Harap emphasizes this in his 
t, and Holloway® demonstrates experimentally the supervisory val- 


curriculum programs. 
PARTICIPATION IN RECENT PROGRAMS 


vroup of southern states, North Carolina, Virginia, Arkansas, Texas, 


ida, and Mississippi, have recently launched state-wide curriculum 


uns. The programs differ in points of view and are in various stages 


mpletion, but to date they bear the following resemblances as far as 


er participation is concerned : 


Each state endeavored to enlist every teacher in some phase of the 
program, 

The states initiated their programs by preparing a study-course 
bulletin which was to be used by teachers in study groups. North 
(‘arolina prepared its bulletin for summer school courses; the rest 
of the states used their bulletins with teachers organized for study 
in loeal schools throughout the school vear. The directors of the 
state programs estimate that the following numbers of teachers 
studied these bulletins: Arkansas 7,000, Virginia 6,000 teachers, 
Mlorida 1,200-1,500, Texas 35,000, and in Mississippi 9,512 teachers 
were organized into 451 study groups with 85 percent average at- 
tendanee. 

rhese states have issued (or plan to de so) proceedures bulletins to 
direet teachers in actual production. Several of these bulletins 
were written in part by classroom teachers. 

In all of these programs the bulk of the production was done or 
will be done by teachers. 

They used a similar state organization utilizing college and uni- 


Vi rsity groups, publie school teachers. and groups of lay men. The 


Henry. ‘A Critique of Publie School Courses of Study, 1928-29,’ 
Educational Research, XX1 (February, 1930), pp. 109-19. 

Way, William J. Partic ipation in Curriculum Making as a Means of Super 
Rural Schools. Teachers College Contribution to Education, Number 5301 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928, 
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organization used by the state of Virginia, shown in Chart I, is 
similar to that used by the other southern states. Modifications 
were effected by states to meet loeal differences but the essential 
principles of this organization are typieal. North Carolina prob 
ably departed from this basie organization more than any other of 
the states. This chart will give some idea of the committees upon 
which teachers served. 

\. In most of the states the executive or steering committee was made 
up of people other than classroom teachers. Teachers were rep- 
resented on these committees, but they were in a decided minority. 
The production committees, however, were composed chiefly of 


teachers. 


Mor the production of its elementary courses of study, California is 
in entirely different kind of organization. The courses of study in 

s state are county, not state, products. The typical organization is to 
r teachers in the counties together under the direction of the county 
wrintendent or supervisor and to have these people direct the collee 
of the superior class work of teachers. This material is published by 
State Department of Education and is sent out as suggestions to other 
ers. The best known of the California courses is the Teachers’ Guide 
Child Development, for kindergarten-primary level, which represents 
fied effort of many teachers over the state. It was prepared largely 
ebers and edited under the direction of the California Currieulum 
mission. The personnel of the 135 committee members producing 


s volume was as follows :' 


Elementary classroom teachers .. vi 
(‘ollege professors of education. ......... 11 
Director of city l 


Pennsylvania all the courses have been prepared under the diree 
{ the State Department of Edueation. This state has adopted the 
f utilizing competent laymen to assist in the preparation of courses, 
nstanee, the membership of the committee for the bulletin on 

‘ ineluded officials of the State Highway and Safety Patrols; on 


lifornian Currieulum Commission. Teachers’ Guide to Child Development. 
on: United States Office of Education Bulletin Number 26, 1950. See intro 
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the art course committee were artists and directors of art museums: 
musie committee included public and college music teachers and dire: 
tors; and the library committee included state, college, and city pul 
librarians. These people actually produced the courses of study, with thy 
aid of the State Department of Education and a few classroom teachers 

In Connecticut the state is **‘committed to a form of edueation growing 
out of guided experience.”’ Most of their curriculum work so far re; 
resents the collection by the State Department of Edueation of units ot 
work actually used by teachers in rural areas. The work is more ot 
program of continuous collection of materials rather than an organize 
state curriculum program. They have to date collected material fron 
teachers in 95 rural towns. 

In Massachusetts the revision of the curriculum has been in progress 
the past ten vears. The work is directed by the State Department of Ed 
cation and four superintendents of schools. Subject committees of fro 
5-12 members, representing a superintendent as chairman, teachers co 
lege faculty members, and one or more classroom teachers or special supe 
visors, are responsible for actual course of study production. To date | 
printed and 3 mimeographed courses have been produced, The Mass: 
chusetts State Superintendent of Elementary Kdueation estimates 
about 100 publie school teachers, principals, supervisors, and superinte 
ents have been involved in this curriculum work. 

In lowa the work is under the direction of the State Department | 
Edueation and an executive committee of 8 members made up of seho 
administrators, but no classroom teachers. From 1930-35 Lowa produced 
21 secondary courses of study, using all types of school people on 1 
production committees. Classroom teachers comprised 42.5 pereent 
the membership of the production committees 

In order to show to some extent the proportion of teachers partic) 
ing on production committees, the following table was prepared for 
states from which figures were avatlable. 

These figures show that while there is still considerable variation 
the pereentage of elassroom teachers on production committees, t 
seems to be a trend toward having such committees composed largel) 
those who have teaching contacts with children. A comparison of t 
few figures with Langviek’s report in 1951, cited previously in thi 
view, shows a change in this policy. Most notable is the change i 
personnel of the lowa Elementary and Secondary Committees. In te 
however, of the total teaching staff of the state enly a very small nur 


of teachers actually participated in course of study production. 
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PERSONNEL OF PropuUcTION COMMITTEES OF FIVE STATE PROGRAMS 
Personnel of Production Committees 


Number of 
public school 


and college ad- Number of Percent of 

Total ministrators classroom classroom 

State and Course members state department teachers teachers on 
officials, anc committees 


college professors 


two secondary courses only) 142 S 134 “4.4 
Elementary, Teachers’ Guide 
i Development 135 58 77 7.4 
t one secondary courses com- 
134 77 42.5 
na (all elementary and sec- 
mbined 100 166 
five secondary and elem 
74 65 12.2 
secondary integrated course 70 7 63 90.0 


m was not available from Arkansas 


ind Idaho, 


rexas, Mississippi, Florida, Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


vcellent examples of teacher participation were submitted as follows: | 


e preparation of aims by the Virginia committee, under the chair- 


ip of Fred M. Alexander of Newport News, Virginia; of experi- 


work 


under the direction of George J. Oliver of Northampton 


ntv, Virginia; and of social problem analyses worked out by teachers 


he University of Mississippi in the summer session of 1935. These 


not be deseribed for lack of space, but they illustrate a high type of 


er participation in state programs. 


SUMMARY 


\n analysis of recent state programs reveals the following aspects of 


er partielpation : 

State departments are seeking to enlist all teachers in some par- 
ticipation activities as a form of in-service training. The most uni- 
versal teacher participation is in study-course enlistment. This is 
the only place where, in aetual practice, anything like all of the 
teachers are enlisted, 

Production committees are composed largely of teachers, selected 
for their superior teaching ability. Membership Gn some of these 
committees is voluntary to the extent that teachers who have done 
superior teaching are asked to prepare in writing the units taught 
and to submit them to the production committee chairmen. Theo 
retically, all teachers may belong to production committees, but in 
actual practice the work is done by a few teachers selected by the 


executive committee. In reality only a very small percentage of 
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teachers in a state ever participate in actual course of study p 
duction. 

In no state studied do teachers make up a sizeable portion of the 
executive or steering committee. They are represented On most « 
these committees but are few in number. Most of the actual ci 
termination of policies of curriculum organization is done by stat: 
department officials, publie school administrators, and college pro 
fessors of education. The actual production of material to eo 
form to these policies is done by teachers. 

There is a sharp division of policy here. Some states endeavo! 
to encourage individual teacher freedom and then collect the best 
products of teaching, to be published and distributed by the stat: 
departments as suggestive of teaching organization. Other states 
launch a definite curriculum program, direct the determination o! 
aims, philosophy, and procedures, and then use superior teachers 
to produce materials conforming to these points of view. Su 
products are then tried out, modified, edited, and printed, to be 
distributed as suggestive courses of study. 

\etual teacher production on modern state programs takes | 

following forms: 

a. Teaching and writing units of work for publication. 

ly Analyzing and organizing teaching materials to be ineluded 
courses of study, 

¢. Analyzing and compiling stated aims, reports of research, pr 
pared courses of study, and statements of pliulosophies at 
psychological principles, 

d. Making bibliographies and selecting text materials to use 
courses of study. 

e. Experimental teaching and evaluating materials actually pr 
pared for courses of study. 

Little research, except that of an empirical nature, seems to be di 

on modern state curriculum programs. The findings of expe 

mental studies are utilized, but practically none of this typ 

research is being done. Probably anew concept of curriculum 

search is being formulated. Some experimental contributions 


being made by superior teachers in trying out curriculum org: 


zations 
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All work of teachers on curriculum programs seems to be gratu- 
itous. State departments are utilizing teachers and supervisors to 
produce materials which would be financially impossible, if even 
reasonable compensation were paid. Teachers, without release 
from ¢lassroom teaching in most instances, are writing recent state 


courses ot studs : 


CONCLUSIONS 

points can be emphasized from this analysis of state programs: 
rhe present emphasis upon teacher study as an initial phase of 
curriculum programs is sound. If carefully directed by superior 
people, prebably no other phase of state programs contributes so 
well to raising the level of teaching in the state and prepares teaeh- 
ers for the acceptance of new courses of study when they are 
ictually produced. 

The practice of try ing to have every teacher in the state participate 
In actual production is not sound, is wasteful, and is impossible ot 
achievement. Several states have adopted top heavy organizations 
whereby a central committee goes over everything turned in by 
teachers, chooses the best, and prints it. Such a course of study 
as no central organization or continuity, nor does it represent 
anything better than present practice. 

lhe building of a course of study is a difficult task. To make up 
production committees of teachers who merely represent a section 
of the state, as has sometimes been done, will never contribute to 
better school practice. The present practice of resorting entirely 
to the plan of leisure-time teacher-production will produce incom- 
plete ly developed programs, Too much haste, too little « xperimen- 
tation, and the expenditure of too little time and thought on the 
part of production and executive committees seem to characterize 
recent state programs. 

In-service curriculum training and experimentation are the 
responsibility of every teacher; advance in content and course of 
study organization is the function of the most capable teachers and 
ulministrators. Real course of study improvement will not ad 
vance materially except by the combined action of such persons 
when they are charged with this responsibility and are given the 
time and resources to discharge it. The distinction between teacher 


mprovemert through curriculum study, and improvement in 
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course of study organization should be kept clear. The modern 
state curriculum program should be so organized as to provide tor 


both types of growth. 


NEEDED RESEARCH IN THE CURRICULUM 


A. K. Loomis 


University of Chicago 
Tre purpose of this discussion is to point out some examples of the 


most important researches that are needed in the curriculum and to indi 


cate how field workers may contribute effectively to such research proj 


ects. Before proceeding with the discussion, it is necessary to define thi m 
terms, research and curriculum, and to differentiate between the two chief , 
methods of curriculum research, 
The term *‘research” is here used as defined in the Second Edition o! 
the Unabridged Webster’s New International Dictionary. According to 
this authority, research is ‘‘eritical and exhaustive investigation or ex 
perimentation having for its aim: (1) the discovery of new facts and thei = 
correct interpretation; (2) the revision of accepted conclusions, theories 
or laws in the light of newly discovered facts; (3) or the practical app! . 
eations of sueh new or revised conclusions, theories, or laws.’” — 
The term ‘‘curriculum’’ has been used in so many senses that it ts 


difficult to avoid ambiguity. The best that can be done is to state clear!) 
the meaning of the term as used in this paper and then to rely on the 
reader to keep clearly in mind the strictly limited sense in which the tern 
is used. The term curriculum is here used to refer to the planned s 
quenee of learning experiences, 

By way of preliminary definition of terms, it still remains to differe: 
tiate between the two chief methods of curriculum research, the histori 
and the scientific. As Fling points out in The Writing of History,’ » 
enee deals with generalizations and its terms are common nouns, but 
history deals with unique, individual, complex wholes and its terms : 
proper nouns, As he says, the scientist studies and organizes facts f1 
the point of view of the general, of repetition, and of law. The historia: 
on the other hand, studies and organizes facts from the point of view 


difference, of individuality, and of uniqueness. The same facts may !» 


Klin Fred Morrow. The Writing of History. (New Haven: Yale Unive 


+1954 edition, p. 2118. 
Press, 1920), pp. 18-20. 
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ed by both methods; in fact, any given set of facts must be treated 
ith methods, if complete knowledge is the goal. 

We are now ready to state a series of propositions which will define 
veneral field of curriculum research and will indieate the methods 
used. 

|. Curriculum researeh is limited to investigation and experimenta 

i coneerned with the planning of sequences of learning experiences. 

». The new facts discovered by curriculum research of historical 
ture will be synthesized into some complex whole, such as the history 

of the teaching of reading from 1825 to 1900. 

. The new facts discovered by scientifie curriculum researeh will be 
synthesized in the form of generalizations subject to experimental verifi- 
cation, such as the conclusion that a mental age of six and a half years is 

ecessary to suecess in learning to read. 

$. (Curriculum research is concerned with the selection of the goals 

he attained, the determination of the means to be used for accomplish 
» the desired ends, and the devising of techniques and tools for measur- 
the results. 
The nature and abilities of the learner, his interests and felt needs, 
must be given much weight in planning the sequence of learning experi 
6. Curriculum research, therefore, uses the results of research in the 
sychology of learning and in the study of interests, but does not include 
such studies. 

7. The availability of materials within the school, and the accessibility 

materials in the community, must be considered in planning learning 
erenees, 

s. Curriculum research, therefore, may be limited by the results of 
surveys of available materials and community resources, but does not 

de such surveys. 

In the remainder of this paper will be considered some of the specific 

tems of curriculum research in order to point out how field workers 
participate effectively. Field workers may be grouped under four 

sifieations: (1) workers in laboratory schools operated in depart- 
s or schools of edueation in universities or in teachers’ colleges; ( 2) 
ers In experimental centers such as are set up now in many public 
| systems; (3) workers in independent schools established and 


ted for the primary purpose of carrying on curriculum research ; 
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and (4) workers in any other schools who are interested in eurriculum 
research and who are competent to carry it on. 

We may safely assume that the majority of workers in the first thre: 
classes are interested and competent, and that they are encouraged and 
expected to participate in curriculum research under rigorous standards 
of procedure. We may also assume that a fairly large number of workers 
in the fourth class ean participate in research if their administrativ 
officers encourage them to codperate with earefully planned projects 
But we should not overlook the very real values in experimentation unde: 
less rigorous conditions. Many teachers not prepared to carry on 1 
search mais accomplish a great deal through wisely directed informal! 
experimentation. 

Teachers may participate in research either by gathering data 
other workers to use, by interpreting the data themselves, or by applying 
the findings of researeh, 

Research in the curriculum whieh involves the historical method 
very difficult, beeause of the lack of adequate sources. Aside from t 
hooks and courses of study, historical research requires well-kept reeords 
of actual teaching procedures. Such records are seldom kept, even in 
laboratory and experimental schools. Possibly no more important serviv 
could be rendered by master teachers than by the keeping of comp 
records of the teaching actually done. These records need not be pub 
lish cl, but thes are indispensable for historical research, 

In the Unive sity of Chieago Laboratory Schools, after keeping S 
records of teaching for several vears, a new project has just hy 
launched. Onee in three vears a report of teaching for each of the 1 
fields of the curriculum will be prepared as a joint report by members 
the Kleme ntars and Hlieh Schools This vear, reports covering teac! 
procedures from the kindergarten through the senior vear of high se 
will be published for English and physical education. Next vear, rep 
for soeial seience and history, science, and mathematies, and in the 
lowing vear reports for fine and practical arts and foreign languages 
be published. These reports will be more than source materials, s 
they will attempt a vertical synthesis for each of the fields covered. 
the plan deseribed, each field will be reported onee in three vears. \ 
no definite plans have vet been made, it should be possible to make a | 


zontal svnthesis for any or all grades at the end of each three-vear ¢ 


mples which are diseussed in this paper were, in part, suggested | 


Curriculum Construction in the 1935 Summer S« 


i} 


members of the r’s ee 
of the University of Chiengo 
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| 
\ second type of historical researeh in which teachers may coéperate 
tively is concerned with ease studies of pedagogical growth. To pro- i 
sourees for such studies, it will be necessary to aeeumulate masses of 
rial for individual pupils including numerous samples of written | 
and all test papers whether essay type or new-type, standardized 

standardized. In many centers complete records of physical growth 
heen kept over long periods, thus providing data for growth studies 
reat value. The author knows no center where pedagogical growth 
ds covering the entire curriculum are being kept. The value of sueh 
will be slight unless continuous records are kept over long periods 

e same pupils, 
In the University High School a beginning has been made in the Ene- 
department in the type of research deseribed above. Standard test 
ers are preserved in all departments, but several other kinds of evi 
of growth are now being kept for all pupils in English. After eight 


n vears a large accumulation of data should render it possible to 


some significant historical studies of growth in English expressional 
ties 

e examples of historical research in the curriculum which have been 
must suffice. It now remains to give some illustrations of scientific 

riculum research in which teachers can participate effectively. In 
ral, this type of research involves controlled experimentation. Not 
ean teachers participate effectively in experimentation, but such ex 
mentation as we are now considering must be carried on by teachers 
ormal classroom situations. In other words, the laboratory for cur 

m experimentation is the classroom. Such experimentation may be 
rated by numerous examples, but in this brief statement it Is nee- 
to group the experiments in some fashion. 

Oreanization of the sequence of learning experiences presents a major 
Does the logical organization of subjeet matter provide the most 
ve sequence of learning experiences The answer to this question 
lepends on the assumptions made by the respondent. Much experi 
tion is going on, as witnessed the activity movement, fusion 

ses, and the problem method. But little controlled experim ntation 
wen reported, and what has been done is inconclusive. This issue 
nds experimental study. The activity movement abandons all at- 
ts to organize the sequence of learning « xpel ienees according to the 
| demands of subject matter. What are the results of this move 


C‘ontrolled experiment must provide the answer. Not a singel 
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experimental set-up, but many, which will serve as checks on each other, 
are needed. Classroom teachers must participate in these experiments. 
In the junior high school the wide use of fusion courses in the social 
studies, in general science, and in general mathematies presents the iss 
in slightly different form. In the senior high school the use of problem 
courses raises once again the issue, 

Tradition or current practice has determined grade placement and 
time allotment. Carefully planned and extensive experimentation should 
place both these issues on the way to scientific determination. 

Space permits only one other example of valuable curriculum experi 
mentation for teachers. This involves the application of the findings of 
research. It is certain that marked improvement in the planning of 
learning experiences would result from utilizing the results of researe! 
now available. An example of a procedure ealeulated to use the results 
of research will make this suggestion more conerete. A Chieago suburba: 
elementary school enrolling 240 pupils in grades one to eight has just 
employed a teacher of geography who has had several years of elementary 
school experience and who has the Master’s degree in geography from thi 
University of Chieago. In this fortunate school the new teacher will hay 
full freedom to reorganize the sequence of learning experiences in grades 
four to eight inelusive in the five-vear course in geography. Under sue 
conditions the full utilization of the results of research provides the basis 
for experimentation of very great significance. 

In the field of the eurriculum, participation by teachers in researe 
is indispensable. In gathering data for historical studies of the eurric 
ulum, in carrying on the program of experimentation to determine o1 
ganization, grade placement, and time allotments, and in applying tli 
findings of research, classroom teachers must be depended upon to earr 


the main load. 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROBLEMS 


Hart R. DoveLass 


University of Minnesota 


SHOULD THERE BE FIELD RESEARCH ? 
Wirtin the last ten or fifteen vears the volume of research aimed 
edueational problems has experienced a mushroom growth. Origin 
condueted largely by professors of edueation and psychology and a 


bureaus of educational research, educational research is now being ear! 
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thousands of teachers, principals, and superintendents in the field. 
ressors of education have become so engrossed in directing research 
ects of graduate students in the field that there is left little time and 

| for initiating and pursuing their own research projects, 
(nfortunately a very small portion of educational researches have 
permanent value. In all likelihood they have less value than is sus- 
ted by the readers of the reports of research. In the very large percent- 
« of instances the only appreciable merit lies in the increased knowl- 
ve and appreciation of research techniques, and a clearer orientation 
the field of the problem studied, on the part of the investigator. That 
ese things should be true is but to be expected, in view of the fact that 
most instances the research is conducted by a practitioner in the field, 
who, however capable as a teacher or administrator, is a novice in research 
niques and inadequately trained for the task. In perhaps a majority 
ustanees, any given piece of research, usually a thesis required for the 
\|..\. degree, is the first and last attempt ever made by its author. It need 
rdly be pointed out that this condition is quite dissimilar to that ob- 


ning in other fields—engineering, medicine, business, agriculture, ete. 


In those fields research is earried on largely by experienced specialists 
n research highly trained for their work. 

Problems in educational research do not yield to techniques simpler 
ian those which are effective in medicine, engineering, and other fields. 
On the other hand, measurement and the interpretation of measures are 
much more difficult when the thing to be measured is the effeet upon 

man behavior of a given factor. The nervous system may be observed 

through its performance. To control variables so that the effect of 
en factors upon learning, independent of the influence of other factors, 

be measured with reasonable accuracy is well nigh impossible—not- 
standing techniques which purport to accomplish this result 

With respect to what attitude should be taken relative to the advis- 

of encouraging field workers to carry on edueational research, 
are, as usual, in non-mathematical problematic situations, three 
atives—the two extremes and the middle of the road and, as usual, 
middle of the road most probably lies nearer to the truth. 
ere are those who ‘‘ pooh-pooh’’ the idea of field workers employing 
rch methods in the study of their problems. The editors of periodi- 
levoted to the teaching of given fields, e.g., social studies, English, 
ematies, ete., are not only dubious of the capacity of teachers for 
ch but of their capacity for reading understandingly the simpler 
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reports of research studies, as is evidenced by the relative seareity of 1 
ports of research in the issues of such periodicals amidst the plethora o! 
sophomoric, evangelistic, and imaginative articles relating to values, con 
tent, and methods. 

Qn the other extreme may be found those who attempt to eneourag 
teachers and administrators to aequire a little learning about researeh and 
to participate in research, This tendeney to lead field workers to und | 
estimate the need for very advanced and technical procedures is some 
times so boldly exemplified that it arouses strong suspicien of courting 
vood will at the expense of conscientious leadership. For the America: N 
Educational Research Association, the author in the last five vears has 
reviewed about three hundred investigations relating to the psychology 
and teaching of mathematies. Less than a fourth of these were done car 
fully enough to warrant any consideration as having furnished reliabl 
and valid data for econelusions. The majority of the remainder, pitiful 
amateurish, have failed to take advantage of available techniques to su 
an extent that the conclusions may be taken only as clues, or cues, 0! 
which alone with the econelusions of a number of studies of the same prob 


lem mas furnish a basis for discerning trends. 


The middle of the road, in all probability the soundest attitude, 
that of recognition of the possibilities as well as the limitations of researc 


Techniques in the hands of the novitiate or half-trained researcher. The 


remainder of the space available will be utilized in an attempt to outlin 
the principal possibilitic s and limitations of the more common methods « 
cdueational research related to instructional problems in the hands « 


teachers and other school people in the field. 


CURRICULUM RESEARCHL IN THE FIELD 


The principal divisions of instructional problems are: (1) those ass: 


ciated with the selection and organization of materials of instructt« 


~) those associated with techniques of assignment, exposition, sup 


vision of study, direction of diseussion, adaptation of instruction to lt 
viduals, and motivation; and (3) those related to the measurement 
learning and growth. 

With respeet to the materials of instruction, the central and m 
direet approach is not practical. To attempt to evaluate the effective 
of alternative sets of materials in contributing to the objectives of edi 
tion is almost impossible. To do so, in most instances, would mean 1 


evaluation must await the passing of years until the subject matter | 


| 
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re mediate outcomes may have opportunity to function in adult life 
L of e pupils. Researchers are unwilling to wait that long, the pupils 
“Ol t well be followed out of the school as suitable experimental sub 


and behavior at that time will be the resultant of such a complex 


of contributing causes that the relative influence of the experi 


anid tal variables may not be measured with any assurance of reliability. 
le | e fields of standard skills such as handwriting, typing, shorthand, 
mi composition, however, much light may be furnished in short-time eon 
ng trolled experiments on the problem of what content is more effective. 
cal ih reh workers with adequate training for controlled experimentation 
has d turn their attention to this sort of problem, 


the field of Instructional materials, accessory or subsidiary studies 


ar of much more practical nature. Of such a type are those having to do 
bl e frequency and the importance of need for various items such as 
ull its, definitions, and procedures. These include the examination of 
uu I periodical and news literature to note the need for the purpose of 


ring information and orientation relative to political, economie, sei- 
rob eutifie, domestic, industrial, and commercial problems and developments, 


if coneepts, definitions, background information and the like. The 


4 mitation of this particular tvpe of research is not so much in the tech 
re es involved as in the interpretation of the detailed findings. Needs 
Th today may not be needs for ten or fifteen years henee and trends must 
Lin « forecast in evaluating materials. Frequency of apparent need may be 
adie te largely determined by the present capacity of the readers. If, for 
hs mple, thes could be counted on to understand more tecl nical complex 

ts, statistical terms and procedures, the apparent need for instrue 

1 those items as judged yy frequenes ot appearance would be much 

s such sort of job or activity analysis not only is difficult to ap- 
: by the direct statistical methods, since it is so difficult to observe 
: tically men and women as they engage in their civic, voeational, 
tie or leisure life, but the eathering and inte. pretatie n of such data 

Ost Instances require hot only 1 vers keen intellect but one well 

lin the field coneerned. The connections between items of instrue 

| d their influence on behavior are commonly so eireuitous as to defy 
| For exampl . the effect of the study of the philosophy or history 
) tion on the details of classroom procedure does not vield to seien- 


servation, 


| 
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A most common miscarriage of research in this field is the gathering 
of opinions or superficial analysis of individuals as to frequency of use or 
relative usefulness of various items of instruction. Such data, except in 
very simple situations and when furnished by very conscientious and com- 
petent introspectionists, are rarely worthy of the statistical treatment 
given them and are almost certain to lead to erroneous conclusions. 

On the other hand, the evaluation of courses of study or textbooks 
from limited points of view or better still, the gathering of factual in 
formation basic to a subjective study by experts is not only very useful 
but relatively simple. For example, the study of the relative space or 
time allotment to various topics, and the study of the voeabulary demands 
of textbooks, the overlapping or duplication between courses or texts and 
similar approaches, are types of researeh which should be employed muc! 
more frequently by field workers than is the practice. 

Of very practical value, if interpreted and conclusions are applied it 
telligently, is research aimed at discovering at the outset of a course o1 
a unit thereof, what background of information or skills related to th: 
course or unit the students of the class possess, both for the purpose ot 
adjusting emphasis upon and selection of instructional materials and for 
the purpose of individualized instruction. Of a similar nature is remed 
ial testing which is of the nature of research and which involves great ski! 
in test construction and considerable caution in the interpretation o! 
results, due to the fact that conclusions are based upon small portions o! 


the test rather than upon the whole. 


FIELD RESEARCH IN THE AREA OF METHODS OF TEACHING 

Two principal types of approach are employed in the study of instri 
tional methods. Used less frequently, because of the small amount 
light shed upon the relative effectiveness of techniques, is the surve) 
practices. On the face, apparently quite simple, the survey method based 
upon questionnaire data is very ‘“‘trieky,’’ being subject to probability 
serious error due to one or more of such causes as the following: 
selectivity of the sample of teachers replying; (b) the accuracy of tea: 
ers’ memory or judgment as to how frequently or for what purpose t! 
employ given techniques and of the success with which they are employ: 
and (¢) the difficulty of combining into single measures of frequency s' 
categories as ‘‘never,’’ ‘‘rarely,’’ **oceasionally,’’ ‘frequently,’ 
ularly,” and ‘‘always.”’ 

The survey by means of observation or stenographie report not © 


requires expert observers trained in the technique of devices for record 


| 
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a | they see and hear, but is quite expensive if applied to many teachers 
se ee sufficient periods of time to furnish an adequate basis for generali- 
a (he controlled experiment has not fulfilled the expectations of its pro- 
aia ents a deeade ago. In the first place, the equating of pupils in small 
crimental groups cannot be done with any certainty of accuracy 
as are no known prophetic factors perfectly correlated with scholastic 
1 in ccess, itself quite a whimsical phenomenon, and those most highly cor- 
eful related may not be perfectly measured. ‘‘Chance’’ fluctuations in in- 
ee st, industry, pupil-teacher relationships, and other factors tend to 
call fect growth in achievement in such a manner as to obscure differences 
eer effectiveness existing between different methods. For these reasons, 
sail re possible, large numbers of subjects should be employed, hundreds 
tead of dozens. 
li In the second place, the investigator must make certain that the 
ug cher or teachers employing two or more methods to be studied must be 
th liv skillful in the use of each—or that they will be as skillful as may 
—- e expected in the situation to which the experimenter would like to gen- 
| for lize his findings. He must also consider the possible effects of methods 
oa eviously used with the pupils involved in the experiment—the earry- 
ekil rin the form of attitudes, habits, skills, ete., likely to condition effect 
| achievement. 
wy In the third place, the investigator is confronted with the problem of 
suring growth during the experimental period. In practically all 
iously reported controlled experiments, the conclusions have turned 
i) measurements of growth or status in such directions as could be 
ruc sured by written subject matter tests, usually highly factual and 
t of vtailed. What may have been the relative effeet upon concepts, relation- 
‘ s with life situations, and other fields of knowledge, ideals, attitudes, 
= idices, and tastes; and upon skills, procedures, and concepts or ways 
. woking at things in borderline or completely different fields, or upon 
? eral powers or skills, we may only speculate. 
a because of the baffling problem of how to measure growth m a given 
| subject when material differences in extent and nature of courses of study 
7 some problems, such as that of the relative efficiency of homogeneous 
1 u ‘ing compared with differentiated instruction, do not submit readily 
ree erimental methods. 


the fourth place, the research worker must recognize that the use 


atever units of measurement may be employed, whether reduced to 
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‘standard seores”’ or “‘sealed units’” or other likely-to-be-overestimate 
device (which imple s that each unit or number of units is the equival nt 
of each other unit or equal number of units), is an approximation wl 
renders any further statistical treatment usetul only for obtaining gu 
estimates better than non-technical methods but not mathematie: 
aecurate, 

In the fifth place, the statistical technique necessary for salvagin: 
what is meritorious under the handieaps necessarily imposed in the stud 
of such problems is so often more complicated, involving many assump 
tions which should not be overlooked buat allowed for, than any perso 
except the best trained researeh workers is able to employ. 

In the sixth place, the interpretation of coefficients of correlatio 
probable errors of estimate, and other measures of the efficiency of pr 
dietion is not as simple a matter as most researchers believe it to be, ar 


as many statisticians of considerable repute report it to be. 


In addition to all these limitations and needs for training and e 
peteney on the of the researcher, there is the NECESSITY for admittir 
that, after all, one may not assume confidently that the method apparent 
more effective for one teacher or vroup of teachers will be more effect 
for all teaehe rs, or even tor the majority of teachers or the same teachers 
with pupils of different age-levels, background, previous training, ¢ 
nomie status, edueational or voeational plans, intellectual curiosity 
capacity, or for teachers of other courses of study, although very ust 
inferences from the experimental conditions to other situations may 
facilitated by the knowledge derived from the experiment. 

Many other types of problems related to instruction may be attac 
by the controlled-experiment method, such as the relationship betw: 
attendanee and scholarship, the use of work-books imstead of notebook 
in addition to textbooks, and the effect upon achievement of differ 
lengths of elass yy riods, of differences in time of day for reeitat 
pel iods, of number of class meetines a week, or of different lengt! 
school terms. 

FIELD RESEARCHE ON TESTS 

With respect to problems of measurement, much researeh ear 
profitably done by teachers of limited training in advanced statist 
methods The r liability and validity of elassroom tests may be stu 
by means of simple correlational and related methods. Item analys 
tests revealing the relative re liability, validity, and diseriminative pre 


ties of individual test items and types of items may be made on an) 


st 
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ver, in the first experience with this acitivity, careful guidance py a 
tent individual is very desirable—as is evidenced by the rather 
on error of validating tests in terms of the relation of the individual 
to the total score of the test—a procedure most likely to eliminate 
of unique nature and therefore of unusual value. 
Space is not available here for the diseussion of research related to 
vering the degree of prophetic value possessed by various factors con 
ing school achievement, as a basis for cuidanee. counselling. and 
oning. In addition to the statisties involved in controlled experi 
s and SUIVeYS, the prediction studs involves a thorough knowledge 


d skills in the techniques ot multiple correlation. 


TRAINING NEEDED FOR DIRECTING RESEARCH 

It would seem to the author that except for the simpler surveys or 
es, workers in the field should carry on researeh under the guidance 
fully trained in research and statistical methods. Such an expert 
have mastered not only the techniques of advanced statistical meth- 
lisecussed in such texts as those by Garrett, Hlolzinger, Kelly, and 
Il, but also should be familar with the current literature on experi 
tal and statistical procedures, Such a person should be familiar with 
better researches in at least the field to be investigated. He should 
vell acquainted with the rapidly developing means of measuring 
‘th in character, personality, attitudes, interests, problem-solving 
ties, ete., as well as in factual school achievement. He must be one 
sufficient logie to Interpret aceurately the statistical products of in 

tigations and to indieate their meaning for educational practice. 
lnder the leadership of such individuals, at least one of whom should 
nploved to euide research in eve large school stem. teachers in 
ce may participate in educational research to excellent advantage to 
selves, their pupils, and to their profession. When that time arrives 
school administrators have training comparable to that of physi 


t vears above the high school, perhaps 
administrator may direct useful research. 

e classroom teacher of tomorrow, as does indeed the adequately 
ed teacher of today will POSSESS the equivalent of the i\ pical masters 
ormation concerning and skills in research, statistical methods, and 
irement such as the average student acquires from ten quarter hours 
‘ident study distributed over these associated fields. 

present, enthusiasm has far outstripped capacity for research, and 


wasteful effort results in erroneous misleading conclusions. With 
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a “‘lick and a promise’’ at professional training, usually a minimum o 
fifteen to twenty semester hours of professional training, teacher training 
institutions are furnishing as ‘‘standard equipment” inadequate training 
in research procedures. Realizing that even in work for the M.A. or M.S 
degree, adequate training in research cannot be given to all students, 
many institutions have sensibly abandoned the traditional requirement 
of a research thesis—a practice which has bloated periodicals with studies 
of little value and has operated to give many novitiates an altogether fals: 
notion of their competence to do research. 

Under the leadership of a properly trained individual, teachers may 
not only discover faets, principles, and trends whieh will be of service to 
themselves and to others, but will develop the ability to read researc! 
reports intelligently and diseriminatingly. Even in eases where the r 
search techniques are faulty and erroneous conclusions reached, as wel 
as in projects more wisely done, the participating teacher is certain to ly 
stimulated to do very valuable reading and thinking with respect to th: 


experimental problems involved, and the associated issues and areas. 


THE SCHOOL SURVEY AS A MEANS OF TRAINING FIELD 
WORKERS IN EDUCATION 


JESSE B. SEARS 


Stanford University 


Tus statement is offered in answer to the question: How ean t! 
school survey be used as part of a worth-while training-in-serviece progra! 
for school workers? 

It will be assumed here that the survey in question is required for 1 
management of the school, that the training value is to be a by-product 
of the work, and that those who participate do so for the contribution t! 
can make to the survey first, and second, for the training they may obt: 

There are many kinds of surveys. First, the self-survey and 
survey by outside experts. Inevitably school workers would contact di! 
ferently with the two types. Second, there are comprehensive or a 
embracing surveys, and partial surveys, the one covering every possi! 
school problem, the other only problems connected with a part or a p! 
of the system. Here again, opportunity for workers to serve would \ 
with the type. 

For purposes of this discussion a comprehensive survey, in charg 


an outside staff will serve best, because in a general survey opportu: 
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training would be greater, and the self-survey will seldom if ever be 
mplete general survey, except in smaller school systems. It will be 
med also, that the survey contract provides for as large participation 
the loeal staff as is consistent with the good of the schools and the sei- 
tic accuracy of the survey findings. Further, the survey used will call 
consulting and directing service from the outside staff for one year 
m the date on which the report is received by the board. Finally, it 
he assumed that the survey is welcome to the school workers and not 
iwht in to settle feuds or to find excuse to ‘‘fire’’ someone, in which 
“se opportunity for training would be nil. 
What constitutes training opportunity is important to note also. Since 
participation will inyolve use of the worker’s time, it is clear that the 
hoard must have value in return for any loss of effort from the program 
which it is paying. It would not pay to use teachers and principals 
| survey merely to get survey work done. It might pay if such partici- 
tion got better survey work done, and still more if it resulted in per- 
ent improvement of the school staff. Improvement (training) of the 
staff may show results either specific or general, or both, and results may 
cerue at onee, or later on. Training may affect attitudes, skills, or knowl- 
edges that pertain directly or indirectly to the work of the schools. To be 
th striving for the training sought by this means should be reasonably 
specific and bear quite directly upon the work in hand or in early antiei- 
Ton, 
If training is to be undertaken as a partial funetion or as a by-product 
i survey it should be planned somewhat in advance. There are two 
sibilities: First, workers will be ealled upon (as officials in the system ) 
provide certain information required in the survey—both for faets and 
judgments; second, they may be used otherwise to assist in planning 
lies, In gathering and classifying data, and in bringing survey con- 
sions to bear in practice. The former type is necessary as part of the 
rvev; the latter ean be made worth-while, and for a good survey is in 
| a necessity also, Both provide opportunity to participate in the use 
scientific method in solving school problems, if the workers: are given 
onsible contact with the survey work, and both expose workers to 
ts and to opportunity to analyze and reason with and about faets and 
ps of facts as they bear upon their own school problems. 
\ survey faces its work as a problem, or as a group of problems, to be 
d, and not merely as a task of inventorying. It asks: What are the 
itional needs of the community; does the present system meet these 
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needs; if not, what is required to adjust the system to the proper ends 
is the community financially able to meet its school needs; and how ea 


Answers to these 


available resources be used to the best advantage ! 
tions call for the solution of many problems. The school needs of a cor 
munity depend upon many facts about the school population, the adult 
population, the resources and occupations from which the people obt 
their living, the standards of living, the levels of eulture, the eeonon 
possibilities, and the physieal surroundings. These faets have to }y 
gathered, set in order, and interpreted, much as a physician interprets 
the combined meaning of facets about te mperature, pulse rate, breat} ing 
and laboratory test—findings concerning the plant, program, staff, a 
financing, and the processes and products of the schools as they 
similarly the survey deals with faets in establishing reasons for the } 
scription (the revisions proposed) ; and so it deals with facts as it begi: 
to put this preseription to work in the schools. 

To show how the sehool staff may participate, both as survevees a 
as surveyors, some typieal problems and investigations, drawn from 
many types required in the various divisions of a survey, will be 
sented; and what appears to the writer as genuine training opportunities 
in handling them will be pointed ont. Let it be assumed that the su 
director will eall upon the superintendent for the assistants needed, ar 
that the superintendent will seleet such helpers from his staff with a vi 
to placing them in positions to receive training while doing the tasks 
assigned 

Problem 1. Ave the administrative functions of the system prop 
assigned? The general coneern here is with the organization of the sel 


staff, back of which is the question of organization of the Imstrueti 
program itself, and the layout of physieal facilities of the system. Int 
mately related to the problem is the question of whether the administ 
tive services are being per formed eff ctively. 

To solve this probl min the SUPVey, the procedure would be somew 
as follows: 

a. At the central office a copy of the organization chart, a copy of 
rules and regulations, the board’s minute book, the salary schedule, p 
eipal or teaelhe rs handbooks if any, a map showing the schools ol 
tions to which the various executives are assigned, and the various « 
ricula will be eonsulted and cheeked against each other for definitior 
funetions and of assignments of staff members. This would be don 


outside works rs 
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Each executive in the system would be called upon to list the duties 
she actually performs, and a little later to fill out a form specially 
yned to bring out the nature of the line of cleavage between each ex- 
ve and his superiors and subordinates, and his own attitude toward 
Jan. The object here is to determine what each offieer thinks his 
moment is, how he carries on under the assignment, his judgment of 
rightness of the assignment, and his notion of how his assignment or 
conditions could be improved. 

Data from a and b would then be checked against each other. Here 
worker (all executives) is a survevee. He learns more about the 
ture of organization in general, more about the special organization of 
he is a part, more about his place in the plan, and more about the 
ire of his own job. He learns by having to make a careful analysis 
s own rights and duties, by identifying his own functions and the 
nships referred to in the form, and by a thoughtful and responsible 
nation of alterations he would like to have made in his assignment 
any procedure, plan, program or routine involved in the exercise of 
s rights and the performance of his duties. 

Problem 2. Similar learning situations are available in a survey in 
study of curricula. Among studies of the curricula the writer has 
juently asked each teacher for an answer to a series of questions bear- 
ipon aim, content, and methods of each course offered, together with 
osition administratively in the curriculum, and the library support 
ded for the course, on the theory that here is the real currieulum, 
one the teacher actually uses in her work with her class, not neces 

the printed one. Data from these forms are tabulated and then 
ed against catalog or curriculum requirements governing the admin 

on of subjeets and eourses. The answers throw much leht, too 

the aetual funetioning of the library service. 

leachers have recognized this as one of the most challenging experi 


are confronted with in a survey. As in Problem 1, the learning 


41 
ney 


Sas a surveyee, and comes from a thorough-going Imspeetion and 
sis of one’s own purposes, procedures, and subject matter for each 
The teacher realizes that she is revealing her theory, as well as 
ractice, and that most all she says can be cheeked by the surveyor. 
shudder, but most teachers in the writer’s experience have pre 
most illuminating data and have recognized the excreise as of ex 


nal value in clarifying their own understanding of their work. 
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Problem 3. Development of spot maps for use in determining loeat jo) 
of new plants, for evaluating the existing distribution of housing fa: 
ties, for studying such matters as transportation and other analyses oj 
student population for use in curriculum development. 

The data for spot maps are available in the offices of school prineipals 
on cumulative records. No one is so familiar with these records or t 
data they contain as are the principals and teachers. To have workers i 
pairs, one dictating, the other spotting the location on the map, is 
common procedure. 

At first thought this seems to be a simple bit of clerical routine. It 
routine work in a sense, but it is a technique that can be used in man 
ways by any sehool or club or in many business, social, and charitab) 
enterprises. If teachers have opportunity to apply the technique in tw 
or three ways they ean hardly fail to see the wide and varied uses that 
can be put to in the school. Neatness and aceuracy in the work are ealli 
for and the results are in themselves thought provoking for the teachers 

Other problems. There are many opportunities of these types 1 
survey. The preparation of age-grade, grade-progress, mental age-ed 
cational age tables are instructive to make; studies of student failures 
student participation in social activities, student scholastic and care: 
purposes, and student work loads are handled by techniques that ar 
plicable beyond the specific ease. Size of class data, students’ marks, a: 
teachers work load data ean be gathered, classified, and tabulated | 
teachers. All of these would throw light upon the school and giv: 
teacher or principal a more intimate understanding of the school’s p: 
lems. Each teacher to advantage could make a careful inventory of w 
the library, the laboratory, the shop, the studio contains by way of s 
port for her courses, and will profit greatly by an attempt to show 
is lacking. This latter procedure is not exact measurement, is not hig 
scientific evaluation, but is very useful, since it reveals the aetual ¢ 
ception that is directing the work of each class. This the survey ex 
can evaluate in the light of the theory of teaching and learning and 
riculum making that ought to prevail. Surveys must use much ot 
tvpe of measurement. 

Ways for a staff to assist in a testing program are widely known 
require only mention here. Much of the work of evaluating building 
use of the seore eard, including arrangement but not interpretatl 
the data, can be done by teachers and principals. Data on the us 


rooms and other plant space ean he prepared and tabulated by teac 
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on density of population and on growth of population can be taken 
city records and plot maps by teachers with but slight directions. 
studies as these of the physical and population facts will not only 
aint a teacher with the school plant and with how communities within 
v grow and deeline in population, but they will result in a broader 
lerstanding of the relation of the school to the general physieal and 
omie forces as they are ectually operating in the city. This is a type 
nowledge of which teachers are generally assumed to be densely 
orant. 


Still another valuable type of training is to be obtained when the find- 


vs of the survey are to be put to work. Here it is not, may the school 
rkers help, they must. They first join the experts In a full and frank 


mination of the survey recommendations. Together a plan for action 
ved. This most likely will involve actual study of the literature on 
rroblem. Then comes the action. Suppose substantial evidence of 
rability to read has been found among the high school or junior college 
wients. What to do is suggested by the survey. This is studied for its 
ctieal possibilities and a plan of action developed—a class in remedial 


ding. The aetual cases must then be isolated and their programs ar- 


nved to permit this study. A program of instruction must then be 


eloped, to be followed by the teaching and later by checking results. 
s project can be made a real course of training for every member of a 
ool staff, to say nothing of the intensive training of those who do the 
ching. 
It is easy to see what training possibilities open along other lines at 
sstage. The introduction of a new system of class marks, introduction 
extended health program, introduction of the principle of integra- 
na reorganized curriculum, introduction of an extended health pro- 
introduction of curriculum ehairmen in place of the old department 
ds as a plan of reorganization in the high school, introduction of a 
ram of visual instruction, all these suggest endless opportunity for 
sIVe study and a velop anew spirit, as well as a broader and more 
ugh knowledge of the work in every way. 
brevity has required omission of detailed explanation of the survey 


ems, purposes, and procedures and likewise of the nature of the 


ess of learning referred to. The reader will need to fill in many 


s, since these brief suggestions represent only a limited sampling of 


ossibilities of using survey work in a training-in-service program. 
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THE FIELD WORKER AS A COMSUMER AND PRODUCER 
OF RESEARCH 
WILLIAM A. BROWNE! 
University 


Ture list of titles assigned to other contributors to this symposium 
rather comprehensive. In view of this fact, the most useful funetion t 
can be performed by the present article is to fill in certain gaps, for 


symposium of this kind must inevitably reveal gaps. It is too muel 
expect a series of se paratels prepared papers to treat adequately evel 
important problem within its provinee, especially when that provinee is 
as large as is the one here under discussion. 

Two thousand words are none too many to treat a single idea cor 
ple tr ly and cons incingly. When two thousand words are divided among 
more ideas, the treatment can only be sug@gestive—little more than 
statement of a position Nevertheless, at whatever cost to detail and 1 
force, two main ideas are to be presented in this article. One of thes 
ideas has to do with the field worker as a consumer of research; the ot 
with him as a producer of researeh, 

I. Curriculum reconstruction is probably the livest of current ¢ 
eational problems. Wherever the administrative and instructional st 
of sehool systems are not actively engaged in re-writing their courses 
study and in re-examining their eurricnlar offerings, they are at | 
heing made uncomfortably aware of such efforts on the part of others 

or three deeades, at an ever increasing tempo, the results of edw 
tional researeh have been accumulating. The sheer bulk oft researe!| 
erature is new in 1935 little short of astounding. The curriculum wor 
naturally turns to this vast storehouse of material for guidance in 
solution of his problems,—naturally, beeause he has been led to ex 
help from this quarter. Has not a considerable part of his training ty 
specie ily devoted to building in him eonfidence in researeh and in. 
researeh will do for edueation ? 

The curriculum worker comes, then, trustingly to edueational 
search, and what happens? a) tle may be diss ppointed to diseove! 
a single investigation on the point of his interest. (b) Or, he may find 
or perhaps two studies, which he accepts happily and the conclusior 
whieh he uneritieally incorporates into his revised curriculum, (¢ 
again, he may, if he reads widely enough, discover a number of st 


which report inconsistent and even antagonistic findings. What 
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xe research is he to follow?) Would that he had not been so ambitious! 
ild have been so much more satisfying to have stopped with the first 
he found.' 
any event the curriculum worker has not solved his problem by 
ting relevant research. His obligation is not the one which is usually 
ssed, namely, that of translating research into school practice. He has 
re fundamental obligation, that of first determining what research, 
vhich research, if any, to aecept. Laudable as it is in motive, his 
rness to advance the eause of science in education by honoring its 
duets is apt to be harmful in its consequences. He may be guilty of 
ling error, of perpetuating mistakes. All research is not equally 
It is not even all good. Some of it is misleading; and some of it 
d. The printed word, especially when supported, or better, accom 
ed, by tables, statistical constants, and graphs, still carries undeserved 
u Uneritical acceptance of pseudo-research creates a demand for. 
supply of, more unscientific effort of the same kind. 
Phe nature of pseudo-scientifie research in edueaticn has been too 
juently delineated to justify more than a passing word here. So far 
field worker is coneerned, perhaps the most important caution re 
tes to the interpretation of experimental results. Attention has been 
eatedly called to the fact that the majority of edueational studies are 
vementary ; they deal with isolated problems. Even when such studies 
technically aeeurate and when the findings are derived from data by 
proved statistical procedures, there remains the vital question, What 
s the study mean? The signifieanee pointed out by the investigator 
uself is not always to be trusted implicitly. On the contrary, the in 
stigator may be too close to his study to see it in proper perspective. 
ter all, back of most serious researeh inquiries lies a question and a 
ht, and associated with that doubt is some hypothesis. It is by no 
s uncommon for that hypothesis to pass over into bias whieh, even 
wholly unconscious, may wreck the scientific worth of the study. 
Yes, the field worker must be a cautious consumer of research. He 
« the first to welcome valid research findings, but he will satisfy him 
that the findings are valid. He will read all the research literature 
s problem. He will recognize that each inquiry represents one attack 
the question and that many other attaeks may be possible. Tle will 
ally scrutinize the data reported, not hesitating to leave the data 
me suspects sometimes that textbook writers in education have hit upon this 


expedient This or that edueational procedure is recommended on the basis of 
| 


citation, others, perhaps better, being omitted or unknown 
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themselves to weigh their theoretical and practical implieations.* He w 
temper his enthusiasm for researeh and his faith in its ultimate contril 
tions with a svmpathetie appreciation of its limitations. 

2. The first of the two ideas in this article, as previously stated, « 
cerns the field worker as a consumer of reseurch. The second idea co 
cerns him as a producer of research. 

Field workers in edueation are unquestionably right in insisting t! 
research belongs by no divine right to professors of edueation and to erad 
uate schools. They are right, too, in contending that since the main bus 
ness of edueation is the teaching of children in school the place to do t! 
major part of research is in the schoolroom, and the subjects to be user 
are typical school children. It follows then from these faets (for th: 
are faets) that field workers will become increasingly important as pro 


ducers of researeh 


It does not follow, however, that they should repeat all the errors 
whieh have lessened the value of previously done research. Among thes 
errors are three which field workers would do well to avoid. 

a) The first of these errors to be avoided is the almost fanati 
demand for objectivity in research data. It might just as well be admitt 
at the start that research techniques have yet to be devised which w 
vield objective measures on many needed problems relating to teaching 
and learning and to education in general. There are two ways out of f 
difficult situation. First, research can be restricted to studies which 
based upon objective data. If this alternative is adopted, research pro 
lems will be limited to those that can be studied by objective techniques 
and the kinds of data collected will be limited to those which can be 
cepted as objective. The second alternative is to study whatever proble 
are important and to secure whatever data are pertinent, regardless 
whether they are objective or not. 

‘he second of these alternatives seems to be the wiser. Vital edu 
tional problems must not be forever neglected because current resea! 
techniques yield no objective data thereon. It is a far better poliey 
learn all that can be learned about these problems, from whatever kind 
data If the search for these data supplies needed information, it Is | 
tified, whether the procedures employed do or do not fall within 1 


category now defined as *‘seientifie.”* Indeed, it is a not Impossible res 


(n excellent example of the need for just such a careful consideration of 


search, a consideration which carries the inquirer beyond the data of the studies 
ported, is found in Buckingham’s recent critique of the experimental studies ot 
] struetion in primary arithmeti See: Buckingham, B. R. *‘ When to | 


thy en ! of Arithmetic.’’ Childhood Education, May, pp 
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wh studies that the definition of research will have to be widened to 
ile techniques not now regarded as respectable. Nor is it impossible 
such studies will reveal techniques not as vet known, except as a need 

emis known. On the other hand, whether or not such results acerue 
matter of less immediate significance than that some basis be found 
dealing with the many educational problems confronting the school. 
b) The seeond common research error which field workers should 
| is exeessive use of the controlled-group technique. In rescareh by 
tk chnique one group of children is seleeted to be taught by Method A 
nother group, equated with the first in essential respects, is selected 
taught by Method B. The comparative merits of Methods A and B 


established from the relative gains of the two groups under instrue 


e crucial feature of this technique is that of control. All factors 

ean influence the experimental data must be known, and they must 

utrolled, or if they are not controlled, allowance must be made for 
variable influence. This is the theory of the technique. The prae 
s something else again, for it is indeed rare that the theoretical eon 


s are more than approximated. Many times the diserepaney be 


theory and practice becomes so great as to make the reported find 

es Wholly untrustworthy. 

Recently, writers on educational researeh have become more critical 
‘ controlled-group technique. They are now, no less than formerly, 
need of the value of this experimental procedure, but are steadily 
skeptical of its general practicability. To be controlled, factors 

st be known, and the simple truth is that these factors are not now 
vn. Until they are known, there would seem to be more profitable 
sin which to invest research effort than in controlled group experi 
tation. Ome of these more profitable ways is in the discovery of the 

tors themselves. 

The third error is one of omission rather than one of commission 
ries H. Judd has often suggested the value of a relatively simple type 
esearch whieh, perhaps because of its very simplicity, has thus far 
wd serious consideration. This is the collection, classification, and 
vsis of teachers’ experrences in the classroom. 
llere Is a researeh technique of peculiar promise to the field worker 

lesires to produce as well as to consume researeh. Tle has aceess to 
achers; he has intimate contacts with the classroom; he ean readily 


teachers’ opinions and observations by going directly to the ehil 


| 
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dren at work. He needs only properly to appraise the richness of | 
opportunity. 

Teachers day after day deal at first hand and in a practical manne 
with the very problems set for more academic research. It is ridieulous 
to assume that none of these teachers arrives at solutions or attains iy 
sights of consequence beyond the walls of the school room, and vet th 
common neglect of their experiences amounts, in effect, to the acceptance 
of such an assumption. It is far more reasonable to suppose that mar 
of them have worthwhile contributions to make, and that ihese contribu 
tions have merely to be colleeted, evaluated, and passed on, to be reecox 
nized for their general worth. The field worker could concern himse! 
with research problems and with research methods of far less probabl 
merit, 

Concluding statement.—This artiele has been devoted to but two ideas 
The first is a caution to the field worker, to make himself a critical rathe: 
than a eredulous consumer of research. The second is intended to mak 
the field worker a wiser contributor of research, by encouraging him to 
utilize non-objective data when such data are helpful, by warning hit 
against the attractiveness of the controlled-group method of experime: 
tation and its spurious simplicity, and by suggesting a penetrating ty 


of research technique whieh promises rich returns. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


H. G. Goop 


Ohio State Univers 


To learn from history means to learn from recorded experience. Thy 
record is incomplete and otherwise defective from several causes, T 
making of records re quires time, money, and wisdom. So does their pres 
ervation. The records of one of the most illustrious of all our state sehor 
officials were taken out of the State Hlouse by a successor in the offiee an 
burned—perhaps, because they were out of date! And records must 
made available if they are to be useful. Other factors are involved. Ea 
age records: 1) what it considers to be of interest or value, (2) what 
has the eve to see, and (3) the will to make known. No age is able to a 
ticipate very completely the questions to which following ages will se 
the answers. We cannot make new records of past events and conditior 
and therefore we must learn from such reeords as we have. 


History is an empirical study. We do not give laws to the facts, b 


we derive generalizations from them. The student of history is not o1 


— 


¥ 
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le to manufacture records; he is also Unable to mai Ipulate 


Ile vathers data industriously, of 


course, but also resoures 
¢ particularly any facts which mieht tend to contrevert his pre 


ed views, all unpleasant and unweleom evidence, scrutinizing any 


and disagres ments, and keeping il sharp eve for elireum 
th 


previously unnoticed or neglected. Ile looks nat only for taets 


me for clues. Faets must lead to ideas Ile must respect the faets. Hut 
emselves the Vv are blind. lle must draw conelusis ns, beeauss he aims 
bu kKnowleder mer but wisdom What we need t know. for most 
Un SCS. IS HOt what happened In the past, but what may be expeeted to 
the tuture.’"! Of this latter kind of Knowledge, one Important 
bl eos correct ideas of the past In ores rio develop correet ideas of 

st} we must find the appropriate reeorcs: and then we must learn 


d them After this short exeursion into the field of eritieism this 
vill now consider the two divisions of historieal research named in 


St sentence 


history of edueation asa practice | 


pursuit SCOCKS TO auswel three 
what distinet Kinds of questions. Ther are following: 
| The question ot evolution did edueation 


1eVve lop > We sem k to establish trends. 
Ihe question oft rene mblanee Llow 


ay Italy and how unlike? We institut 


COMpParisons 


education in Denmark like 


The question of value. Why should the chief state school off 


osen by a lay board rather than by popular eleetion We fine 


are thie objectives of histories] studs fore we searel the ree 


ve must define our terms and trame specie, stenifieant and 


JUCSTIONS 
In this analysis we are to attend not to th subject matte 


ms but to the thre forms We are te 


viven 


see that there are tracing 
Stions, how out of one thing anothes is grown The juestion about 

PeSsSIVe Caueation Is H auestiol \nother examplh IS Ih order 
secondary edueation from the ancient Greeks to the present has a trunk 
development that has now spanned mor than twenty centuries 
shied erent fol ron) ? noblest 1] and learn 


Lalso the practieal of mankind. has remy: kably 


} 
er 
uses 
reasons 
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continuous history. There are questions of comparison. It is a famil 
fact that we are all provineial and do not understand what is too famili: 
We ean understand our own practices better by comparing them w 
different procedures and by looking on them from an outside vantag 
point and in a larger setting. How ean we learn to understand the advay 
tages and the dangers of a local, distributive system such as we have 
the United States, one at many points subject even to personal whims 
except by comparing it with a national, integrated and centralized syste 


such as that of France or Japan? And there are questions of evaluation 
how one may judge that for one purpose or another, this is better tha 
that. Such questions are referred to experience, that of many men ot 
allmen. Life teaches. Onlv, we must not arbitrarily vive life too narrow 
a scope, Why should the chief state school official be appointed by a | 
board? For an answer we may ask a good administrator. And if 
lave to eateh a train that may be the best plan. But how do we kn \\ 
that he is a good administrator and how does he know the answer to t 
question ricnee, the experienc of the United States since the es 
tablishment of the New York Board of Regents, and by vond that t 
experience of mankind as it is found in the reeord. 

Before we ean examine the record intelligently we must come to 
witha problem. What proble m? Weshall take the first one above for 
example. How did progressive education arise and develop? Any sek | 
tion, and therefore this one, immediately involves us in a definit 

] 


hati is prowre SS1VE edueation VMore than likely we do not ¢ xactly 
but we must begin and therefore we shall assume, tentative ly and for 

present, that progressive edueation is that complex of theories and pr 

tiees which sets a child, that is an inquiring learner, in the midst of socte! 

the world and says “Whatever ve lo, «lo for him’’: whieh Savs 1 
the school, if there is a school, exists for the child as he now 1s; whieh s 

that edueation is growth and life and that learning is involved in thi 
which demands for growth and life a rich and well-organized materia! 

social environment in which teachers and children learn with and f1 

‘+h other by inquiring, discovering, making, sharing, and enjoy 


just now. Where did it come fro 


T iat IS Drovressive education for LS, 


\ little examination will show that there are at least four elements 
this definition Phere is the ¢ lement of neral edueational theory \\ 
might Start wit! the mother school’ ‘of Comenius Many ideas also « 


proximately from Rousseau through Pestalozzi, whe in turn furnished | 


starting-point for two great complementary writers, Herbart and Fro« 
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ese, and especially the last two, have been criticized and partially 
ip in the current restatements of Dewey who is, however, strongly 
enced by a pragmatic philosophy and by his interest in social insti- 
s especially industrial and democratic institutions. In so far as 
essive education is to be studied in the writers, we must go first to 
and then to others more remote from the main line. Everywhere 
ist select the pertinent elements and reject those which do not belong 
tradition which we are studving. 

\nd there is the psychology of childhood whieh discloses a child who 

t a blank sheet of paper for teachers to write upon, as Loeke had it 
e empty pitcher to be filled, of Dickens’ satire, but an organism with 
lses, appetites, a thirst for knowledge and life, and purposes, (‘hild 

| implies capacity for growth; maturity, a corresponding social defi 

for it often connotes an unwillingness to make new adjustments. 
not so long ago, the small child began to come into the school and 
celal and mental immaturity became apparent, the problem of edu 
Was presented In more extreme terms than ever before. Tere again 
enius made a beginning; and perhaps the wisest of all Rousseau’s 
Was the phrase: Begin by making a careful study of your chil 
for it is clear that you know nothing about them.’’ It is equally 
that child study and genetic psychology are important clements im 
development ot progressive edueation. 

n the third place progressive edueation demands a rich environment 
rdens, shops, school theaters, studios, printing presses, laboratories, 
equipment of every kind. It is a fascinating task to trace how inven 
as made possible an educational environment which, as Dewey says, 
only for listening but also for doing soci has furnished the 

terials to enrich the school and how the sehool has gone out into the 

salla part of the story. 

there are the progressive schools and their practices, Perhaps 
ould begin with Vitrorino who decorated the walls of *‘La Casa 
ma, the Jovful Llouse, with frescoes of children at play and who 
d with his children The ntant school movement of the last eentury, 

i, Whose famous pupil, (ieorg Ebers, has left an invaluable record 

‘rocbel’s first school, the Kindergarten, the Enelish Ilazelwood ot 
as Wright Hill and his famous sons, must be considered. The 
itsholme of Ceeil Reddie was founded in 1889. Its lineage can be 

traced: and its descendants are Bedales, the Landerzichungsheime 


and the Keols des hes ranee,. all oft whieh not 
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oon Abbots were tainly it Dewey sim 


n Chieago (1S96), the Francis W. Parker School in the same e 
Meriam’s Elementary School at Columbia, Missouri, (1904 
n examples; but Felix Adler’s Workinemen’s School ino Ny 
ISSO) and the resulting Ethical Culture Sehool had many pr 
features trom the beginnin 
se Toul clements must « rtains he studied if we wish to 
wressive edueation has come to be. Nor should we omit the 
dueation of screnee, of the humanit Irian tmptulse, of dem 
in ethieal ideal, of industry, and the influence upon the edueativ 


al children of the study ond edueation of mental and Sense 


VCS rave mace contributions to progwessive edueation. 
mtributing tactors there is an extensive eritiemsm of progress 
m Which isa part of the movement and the reeord 


the sourees tor a stil ol ti development Ol provress 
evident! neceessible ino books and That 
iIndieated by titles and names already | se The Rea 


de, Education Inder, biographical dictionaries, general refere 


nd files of the magazine. Progressive Educatiwi Use the m 
SOLLPCOS first. even texthooks. rs as the: ire, to eet le 
away from them as rapidly as possible to special and orig 
Make vour bibliography as vou vo on, including beth titles 
imined and those vou will examine later. Mueh can be done 
wsing in likely areas in a university library. That is how 
Dreviousl nevleceted and facts Reeent instituth 


nents and eurrent practices mav be obtained from those aeti 


participating in the movement 

It is not the best subjects ta uttempt a large. 
rial LUSTIVE biblmerapl \ nl thie Start We should begin with a 
solrees, Take notes Trom them. providing earefully for adequate 
tation eather new Sources as we proceed, The notes should 

east thre nds of materials: information on the subjeet wit! 
eferenees, leads for further information, and ideas, the thines sugees! 
hy our investigation Do not trust to memory Nobody has a 
memorv istorical investigation, 


nye found some sourees and gathered some materk Is, how s 


ve read and ‘ val late Them That demands Iwo kinds oft qualifieat 
i| pl ilosop! le | technical qualifications We ab 
e aeeuraeyv of a report from internal and external evick 


Sc 
"| 
racyv as 
i 
an 


to detect bias and to eriticize it, to find corrective and amplify ing 
Every teacher knows how diffieult it 


in Students. 


IS 


to deve lon sound © itical 


How thes love to r peat what they ben 
told. just as they have read and he ivedl if 


ore dulits but also occasional hvpereriticism. Both 


ve re ad or have 


There Is, OF COUrSe. not 


are to be avotded 

(eritieism demands open-mindedness, intellien nee, Information, and 

ent thought and investigation By philosophical qualifications is 

hat every Investigator must have a position of his own, a eon 

ed view of edueation on the basis of whieh he jude S In Progressive 
tion there are 


several varieties: the lunatic fringe whieh 


( sample hor sarety 


showed 
to take a distant 


World War: the merely 


lv diplomatic, half-unwilline kind: 
usiastie but eritieal and well Informed vy; 


S Sul 


in Hamburg, Germany 


and 


riety. Every historical 
on this or any other subjeet must interpret: and his interpretation 
e more value if he has a conseious ond deliberats lv formulated 
and philosoplia 


What toples shall we study? There many 
Investigation IS to present something that is new and sound and 
rhe question Chosen should he or 


he hn whieh thre 
il interest and for whose study he already | 
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EDITORIAL 


rie FIELD WORKER AND PROBLEM SOLVING!' 


With the great increase in graduate study and in edueational lite: 
ture of a factual nature, the time is probably well past when most teachers 
and administrative officers looked upon research as an activity close] 
akin to magic or sleight of hand. It has come to be rather generally 
ognized, at least among the better-trained workers, that research is simp! 
the pursuit of truth as a basis for making decisions, and involves ess 
tially the same steps us proble m solving or sound thinking. 

Likewise, the question of whether properly trained field) wor 
should engage in research is hardly debatable, sinee they have avatl 
the typieal classroom and school conditions to which the results of mos 
educational investigations supposedly are to be applied at some ti 
(ther reasons for encouraging scientific problem solving in the fie! 
rather than to reserve this function exclusively for graduate seh 
psychological laboratories, and research bureaus, concern the intellectu 
and professional stimulation of a million teachers, administrators, 
supervisors in this country, identification of important problems 
study, and ready application of the results of research. If the emphas 
on pupil activity in attacking problems, which has gained a great de: 
headway in the clementary school within recent years, is sound, certa 
the same principle of learning should apply with at leasi equal val 
to the teachers themselves. 

It is granted that much remains to be done by way of adequately t1 
ing field workers in their pre-teaching and in-service programs to at 
their problems scientifically. It is also true that an ideal balance bet 
investigational procedures and other elements in the training pro: 
probably has not yet been discovered and certainly has not been eff 
in practice. Possibly too much time has been spent in debating whe 
separate graduate degrees should be given for proficienev in teachn 


administration, and in research, or in at termining the label (M.A . 


he one te lified at some length in: Good, 
Bart A. Sentes, Dough | The Methodoloau of Educational 
Ann Michigan: Edwards Prothers, 1935), Chapt 
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M., PhoD., Ed.D) to be used at the completion of a given period o1 
vram of graduate instruction. It would seem more profitable for grad 
e departments of instruction to be primarily concerned with a desir- 
e balance between teaching (or administrative, or supervisory) activi- 
s and problem-solving procedures appropriate to the given area, so as 
srepare the worker for this important dual role and obligation. 
(iranted that the field worker is reasonably well prepared by virtue 
is training to attack a number of his most pressing problems, expert 
nical supervision and direction are still necessary to secure the best 
its. Bureaus of research in city systems, state departments of eduea 
n, and in higher institutions, as well as the staffs of graduate depart 
its of instruction and the best trained supervisors and administrators 
doing mueh to direct and eobrdinate the research efforts of teachers 
erviee. 
It is recognized that many field workers are handicapped in attacking 
problems scientifically by obstacles in the form of heavy teaching or 
ministrative loads, or by lack of facilities for research. However, the 
rker with a truly scientific spirit, whether in astronomy, physics, medi 
©, invention, exploration, or education, is possessed by a consuming 
ellectual ceurosity which frequently drives (or leads) him forward in 
search for truth, in spite of physical discomforts and lack of material 
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